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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


In these stirring times, which are charged with 

SENATOR Davis. sensational events and overflowing with significant 

utterances, it becomes anything but easy to select 

the enduring episodes. We imagine, however, that there will be no 
controversy as to the importance attributable to the speech de- 
livered on 27th July at St. Paul, Minnesota, which lies in the heart 
of the American continent, by the Senator of that State, Mr. Davis 
(not Davies, as it is spelt in an important British newspaper which 
is not often caught tripping in such matters). The speaker is the 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the » United 
States Senate, which greatly increases the influence of anything he 
may say on a matter of external politics. In passing, it may be worth 
pointing out that in this country we have no counterpart to this 
Committee, for it lies mid-way between a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee and a Cabinet. British writers are consequently apt to 
misinterpret its action, even when it acts in strict accordance with 
the spirit of the American Constitution, which allotted special 
functions to the Senate in the sphere of foreign affairs. Analogies 
are rarely analogous, but the Foreign Affairs Committee may, 
perhaps, be termed a Senatorial Cabinet, and certainly has a very 
potent voice in determining the Senate’s foreign policy, which, as 
we all know, is liable to diverge from the President’s policy, and 
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not always in the wrong direction. Senator Davis, the Chairman, 
is a very able, hard-headed, and resolute representative of the 
Middle West, comprising the great belt of States stretching from 
Ohio to Nebraska. For nearly twenty years this magnificent 
country has been the real seat of political power in the United 
States, and for a period to which no term can be set, it will con- 
tinue to govern the nation. Those who wish to understand 
American affairs must keep in touch with the public opinion of 
this region, while those who wish to misunderstand the same will 
confine their attention to what is said and done in Boston and 
New York. Many former speeches of Mr. Davis indicate that he, 
with an immense number of his countrymen, was trained in the 
“hereditary enemy” school, of which that able paper, the New 
York Sun, has for many years been the mouthpiece. In other 
words, he viewed Great Britain with unsleeping suspicion and deep 
dislike, for he had succeeded in convincing himself that the 
English people living under a Monarchy must necessarily resent 
the existence of a great English-speaking Republic, and would do 
her an injury if they dared! Good Americans must, therefore, be 
ever on guard lest the enemy should steal a march upon them, and 
every cordial feeling towards the ancient home of the Anglo-Saxon 
race must be sedulously repressed. An American Senator of this 
school, a well-read and a travelled man, once gravely suggested to 
the present writer that British coaling stations in the Western 
Hemisphere were being strengthened with the object of attacking 
the United States. British Ministers have been informally invited 
before now to allay the alarm caused across the border by the 
“ strategic ” qualities of the Canadian’ Pacific Railway, while the 
Arbitration Treaty was fiercely assailed in the Senate as a Machia- 
velian move on the part of Lord Salisbury, whereby, in some un- 
explained way, the national interests of the United States were to 
be undermined for the benefit of Great Britain. 


We cherish the hope that the events of this year 

A Basis OF have not only killed the extreme Anglophobe 
Party in the United States but likewise the 

school that nourishes groundless and unworthy suspicions of the 
“sinister designs of Great Britain,” and misses no opportunity of 
being “nasty” to her. There is no necessity whatever for the two 
countries to gush about one another, or to arbitrate with one 
another, to yacht race, or to enter a documentary alliance, but 
whenever their own interests—which, as Captain Mahan. so wisely 
says, must be supreme with each—permit, they should lend each 
other mutual moral support, and should consistently decline to give 
aid and comfort to their numerous enemies by internecine quarrels. 
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That is surely no extravagant counsel, but rather the basis of a 
moderate policy which it is neither un-American to propose nor 
un-British to entertain. At any rate, Mr. Davis is an American of 
the Americans—he is not a cosmopolitan professor, or a bilious 
mugwump for ever admiring other countries in order to damn his 
own—he is an ardent advocate of a spirited foreign policy, and a 
recognized leader of the Greater America movement. And we 
read his overture as signifying that the time has come for a public 
avowal that bygones should be buried, for the excellent reason that 
the United States and Great Britain realize that they have other 
work in the world than to scold and worry one another. He 
approached this topic with an interesting reference to the coming 
development of American policy :—“ Next to China, the Pacific 
possessions of the United States are the most inviting objects for 
attack. The United States must either become an efficient element 
in the Asiatic situation or they must abstain from any participation 
in it, return to their own shores, and prepare their own defence 
against the same aggressions which have reduced China to its 
present condition. Now, it is manifest that the United States will 
be a great naval and military Power, and certain exponents of 
European opinion, who, until recently, spoke, with a condescending 
assumption of authority, of intervening in the present contest, have 
abated the hauteur of their expressions.” Turning to Anglo- 
American relations, Mr. Davis said :—“ Unpleasant relations have 
existed between the United States and England for years, due to 
traditional aversion aggravated by certain events of the Civil War, 
and by many minor irritating controversies, the worst feature of 
which is the fact that few of them have ever been settled; but 
through all this it has been felt by the people of both countries 
that a tie binds them together, however much they may irritate 
each other by straining it. It is very plain that a change of senti- 
ment or expression, and of the general contour of the relations of 
the two nations, has taken place. The conviction, heretofore only 
imperfectly felt, and only partially, infrequently, and fitfully 
acknowledged, is now clearly operative, and is openly and spon- 
taneously expressed, that 125,000,000 of English-speaking people, 
who have established representative government and secured 
personal liberty in all parts of the world, whose civilization is still 
progressive, who have taken no step backward in an expansion of 
influence and empire without.comparison in history, are amicably 
approaching each other under the pressure of a great huinan evolu- 
tion.” These are far the best sentences that have been spoken this 
year on a subject which many have touched without adorning. 
Every Englishman worth his salt heartily reciprocates the senti- 
ments of the Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee. 
1* 
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Anglo-American relations are, happily, not a Party 
7 PARTY question in this country, and there is no excuse for 
ROSPECTS IN ° : 
America, attempting to give them a Party colour. The Oppo- 
sition have unstintedly acknowledged that if recent 
British policy in China leaves something to be desired, the Govern- 
ment have acted irreproachably upon the equally great Anglo- 
Saxon question. Had Lord Rosebery been in Lord Salisbury’s 
place, we should have pursued the same policy, and with the same 
results. But, in a totally different sense, one may deprecate the 
drifting of the Anglo-Saxon question into partisan politics. As 
with us, there are two great historic parties in the United States— 
the Republicans, of whom Mr. McKinley is the honoured leader, 
and the Democrats, who look upon Mr. Bryan with equal 
enthusiasm. The former are now the Party in possession, and, 
flushed with the conduct of a brilliantly successful war, they pro- 
nounce their opponents to be extinguished. The Republican Party 
relies on sweeping the country at the coming Congressional elec- 
tions, though we believe that for thirty years the mid-Administra- 
tion elections have invariably gone against the President. That 
would be a memorable Party victory, and its anticipation induces 
all good Republicans to contemplate the re-election of Mr. 
McKinley in 1900 by acclamation. No Party prospects have ever 
been brighter, as may be gathered from our able Washington 
correspondent’s forecast. The Democrats may be “ snowed under” 
or so transformed by new issues as to be unrecognizable. Still, the 
unexpected is liable to happen. Politics are at least as uncertain 
as the weather. To take a small but striking instance from a 
remote sphere—any Englishman who suggested, a couple of months 
ago, that the Rhodesian Party might be defeated in Cape Colony, 
was regarded as an unfit person to remain outside a lunatic asylum. 
The Democrats may be divided and demoralized for the moment— 
they are certainly in two minds on the question of expansion—but 
the political outlook changes more rapidly in the United States than 
elsewhere, and the position of Mr. Bryan may be entirely different 
to-morrow to what it appears to be to-day. If the American Navy 
has been “a good Republican,” bear in mind that the American 
Army has been “ a good Democrat,” not owing to any short-comings 
on the part of the men composing it, but owing to the colossal 
ineptitude of the War Office at Washington, which appears to have 
been run on strictly political lines. .To this Moloch hundreds of 
gallant fellows have been sacrificed, and the storm of indignation 
now rising in the States may be strong enough to “take the 


War out of politics,” leaving Republicans and Democrats very 
much as they were. 
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Party fortunes in the United States are sufficiently 

‘“‘BRYANISM.” uncertain. Nothing we can say or do in this 
country will affect them, but there is a duty which 

we owe ourselves. Let us abstain from leading either Republicans 
or Democrats to imagine that we have taken a side in their 
domestic controversies, and so allow the other side to infer that it 
is viewed with disfavour in this country. Great Britain does not 
belong to the Republican or Democratic Party any more than the 
United States belongs to our Radical or Unionist Party, and 
British editors should not allow their New York correspondents to 
utilize their columns for the purpose of vilifying their political 
Opponents. The Chicago Platform has been recently reaffirmed 
throughout the Democratic State Conventions. Whether it 
ultimately commends itself to the judgment of all American electors 
is no more our affair than would the acceptance of the 
Newcastle Programme by British electors be an American 
affair. British Liberals would keenly resent being held up to 
the general execration of the United States on the ground 
that they are “revolutionaries.” Similarly, American Demo- 
crats resent being held up to the execration of Europe as 
“anarchists,” and, as a matter of fact, their programme is 
. Incomparably milder than the postponed programme of the Glad- 
stonian Party. This aims at nothing less than the disintegra- 
tion of the United Kingdom, the destruction of the Second 
Chamber, and the confiscation of Church property. Mr. Bryan’s 
ambition is mainly directed to the reversal of the monetary legisla- 
tion which was inaugurated in 1873 without the knowledge or 
consent of President, Congress, or Electorate—according to its op- 
ponents. We are not concerned to argue the question for the 
moment, but merely to point out that it is an essentially American 
and not a British question. Let us discuss it with moderation and 
- without epithets, or leave it alone. The Times and other British 
papers, which sincerely desire to preserve cordial relations with the 
States, which they have done so much to promote this year, 
must bear in mind that decent civility to both the great political 
parties of that country is a necessary condition if we are to per- 
petuate the present era of good feeling. If London resumes the 
old crusade against “Bryanism,” the Anglo-Saxon question will 


degenerate into a Party question in America, and we all know what 
that means. 


Somewhat suddenly in the closing days of July 
Spain sued the United States for peace through 
the medium of the French Ambassador in Washington, M. Cambon, 
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who presented a note to that effect to President McKinley. 
Spain’s request was met by a draft of the terms on which the 
United States would grant peace. Negotiations proceeded rapidly, 
and ultimately a Peace Protocol was signed and promulgated on 
August 12th by M. Cambon and Mr. Day, the United States 
Secretary of State, on behalf of the belligerents. Spain renounces 
all claim to her sovereignty over and rights in Cuba. She cedes 
the island of Puerto Rico and the other islands in the Antilles—all 
of which she shall forthwith evacuate—as well as an island in the 
Ladrones, to be chosen by the United States. The United States 
occupies the city, bay, and harbour of Manila, pending the con- 
clusion of a treaty of peace “ which shall determine the control and 
form of the government of the Philippines.” Five Commissioners 
shall be appointed by each country, to meet in Paris not later than 
October 1st, to conclude a treaty of peace. Hostilities to be forth- 
with suspended. The Americans were, however, abie to score one 
more success, as, owing to the interruption of communication with 
Manila, the proclamation of peace did not reach that place in time 
to prevent its capture by a combined sea and land attack, under 
Admiral Dewey and General Merritt respectively. A curious 
incident marked this closing scene of the war. General Augustin, 
the Spanish Captain-General of the Philippines, evaded surrender to 
the victorious Americans by escaping in the German Admiral’s 
launch, which had apparently been sent on shore for that purpose. 
General Augustin was at once taken on board the German man-of- 
war the Kaiserin Augusta, which forthwith steamed for Hong 
Kong. It will be observed that the Protocol leaves several thorny 
questions open, such as the future government of Cuba and the 
fate of the Philippine Islands. Germany has succeeded in con- 
vincing herself that her unaccountable proceedings in Manila 
Bay during the last three months entitle her to at least one coaling 
station, and nothing will be more interesting to watch than the 
methods by which she endeavours to secure this prize. Opinion 
iu the States appears to be sharply divided as to the wisdom of 
retaining the whole group of islands, and if the Kaiser’s repeated 
interference has not exasperated the American people beyond 
endurance, we may expect to see a deal between the two Govern- 
ments, Germany getting the coveted coaling station in return for 
commercial concessions. It will be the reward of persistence, for 
the Emperor has throughout never wavered in his determination 
to get a footing in the Philippines, either from Spain, the Rebels, 
or the United States. But if Germany gets a coaling station, 
what will France and Russia, to whom coaling stations are at least, 
as important, say? Peace has her problems no less knotty than 
war, 
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One melancholy consequence of peace is the loss of 
the best American Ambassador we have had in 
recent years, for it is announced that Colonel Hay is to be recalled 
to Washington to fill the post of Secretary of State (Foreign 
Secretary) vacated by Mr. Day, who represents his country on the 
Peace Commission in Paris. It is not authoritatively stated what 
will subsequently happen to Mr. Day, or whether Colonel Hay will 
return to London, but it is announced that the latter’s departure 
is final, and thereupon the most wonderful theories are spun as to 
its motive. He is to aid the President in drafting a new Arbitration 
Treaty, or an Alliance Treaty, or an Anglo-American Protectorate of 
China Treaty, and heaven knows what else besides. Simple explana- 
tions are at a discount nowadays, and therefore it would be idle to 
suggest that Colonel Hay is merely going to Washington to fill a 
vacancy, for which he is more competent than anyone else. 
Possibly, it might have been wise to make him a member of the 
Peace Commission, as he knows his Europe well, and understands 
the ways and tricks of old world diplomacy. His experience and 
skill would be invaluable to his country at a conference where 
Spain will be unofficially advised and assisted by the entire diplo- 
matic corps of the Continent. However, he returns to Washington 
after a short but distinguished career in London, where he has 
done admirable service to the two countries. He has spoken well 
and not toooften. He has abstained from being more British than 
the British. He has refrained from fulsome flattery, nor has he 
indulged in post-prandial gush, but he has missed no fair oppor- 
tunity of promoting friendly Anglo-American relations. He has 
been emphatically the right man in the right place at the 
psychological moment. He returns home with increased repu- 
tation, and his place is being busily filled up by the newspapers of 
the two hemispheres, but so far the man who actually appoints— 
the President—has not spoken. Mr. Whitelaw Reid, Mr. Choate, 
and Senator Allison of Iowa, have all been discussed and have 
eminent qualifications. Senator Wolcott, again, would make an 
admirable Ambassador, and none would be more acceptable to the . 
British Government. We decline to believe that Mr. McKinley 
will stultify the two nations by nominating Mr. Chauncey Depew, 
whose only claim to fame is that he has been interviewed more 
often than any other man, living or dead, and in return he is 
backed by the small fry of the Press for anything that may be 
going. But the present emergency requires discretion rather than 
loquacity. 


COLONEL HAY. 


Parliament was prorogued on August 12th, after 

THE SEssion. what is generally regarded by Members, and still 
more by the general public, as one of the dreariest 

Sessions on record, and yet the measures passed were bv no means 
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unimportant, nor were the subjects otherwise discussed by any 
means dull. The Ministry have succeeded in fulfilling several of 
the principal pledges given in the Queen’s Speech. The first in 
importance is the Irish Local Government Bill, which is an effort 
to apply to Ireland the methods of Local Government which have 
been adopted during the last ten years with considerable success 
in Great Britain, .¢., through popularly-elected Boards. ‘The con- 
ditions in the two countries are totally different, but that is not 
the kind of fact of which Parliamentary statesmanship takes cog- 
nizance. The system has worked well here, therefore it will work 
wellelsewhere. British Radicals—while denouncing the arrangement 
whereby the moiety of the poor-rate paid by the owners, and half 
the county cess payable by the occupiers, is to be met by a grant of 
£730,000 from the Imperial Exchequer—regard this measure with 
distinct favour as a possible method of evading their Home Rule 
obligations. “We must wait and see how it works before we 
push on Home Rule,” is their convenient formula. Another 
Jeading Ministerial measure was the Evidence in Criminal Cases 
Bill, which, in theory, makes prisoners competent, but not com- 
pellable, witnesses in their own cases, though the inference to be 
drawn by juries, where prisoners abstain from going into the box, 
imparts a coercive character to this so-called reform. Speaking 
generally, the Bill is warmly applauded by lawyers and judges 
without experience in criminal cases, and as warmly opposed by 
those who have experience. It is a dubious experiment. The 
Benefices Bill, dealing with some of the grosser abuses of patron- 
age, and strengthening the position of the Bishops in enforcing 
discipline, is excellent so far as it goes. Its discussion was 
enlivened by the demonstrative and aggressive Protestantism of 
Sir William Harcourt, who burst into ill-conditioned abuse of the 
Ritualists, to the great, annoyance of his Irish “allies.” Among 
other measures may be mentioned the Prisons Bill, which aims at 
relieving the hard and fast character of the present régime by 
enlarging the discretionary powers of the authorities. It raised 
questions of diet and discipline, on which Mr. Davitt and other 
Irish members spoke with much earnestness. The passage of the 
London University Bill—which, at one time, looked very doubtful 
—is recognized by the House of Commons as being due to the un- 
flagging enthusiasm and industry of Mr. Haldane, an academic 
Radical. It follows in the main the lines of its abortive predeces- 
sors of 1896 and 1897, but embodies a compromise by referring the 
reorganization of the University to a statutory Commission, with 
power to frame rules enabling degrees to be given to students who 
are taught, on different conditions to those who are merely 
examined. A highly creditable agitation is thus crowned with 
success, and London at last secures a serious University. 
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The Vaccination Bill deserves a special word to 
itself, for it produced the nearest approach we 
have had to a Parliamentary crisis ; it temporarily 
covered the Ministry with confusion, and has injured the reputa- 
tion of the House of Lords as a revising chamber. The measure 
was introduced by Mr. Chaplin (President of the Local Government 
Board), to give effect to some of the recommendations of the recent 
Royal Commission, such as abolishing cumulative penalties for 
the non-vaccination of a child, prohibiting “arm to arm” vaccina- 
tion, ensuring the use of “glycinerated” lymph, raising the age 
limit, and enabling medical officers to vaccinate at patients’ homes. 
There is now little doubt but that the Cabinet were originally 
in favour of embodying generally the Report of the Royal 
Commission, and allowed themselves to be partially over-ruled by 
the permanent officials of the Local Government Board, who had 
no constituents to consider. Hence a measure which satisfied 
nobody. - It discouraged believers in vaccination by its half-hearted 
approval of compulsion, while it excited the anti-vaccinators by 
such approval. Sir Walter Foster, a Radical, moved on the report 
stage in the House of Commons, that a statutory declaration of 
“conscientious objection” to vaccination by a parent should 
exonerate him from the operation of the law. Mr. Chaplin, as 
Minister-in-Charge of the Bill, resisted this proposal as destructive 
of our system of suppressing small-pox, but a string of the 
Government’s supporters, acting under local pressure, advocated 
the amendment. Consequently, Mr. Balfour, as Leader of the 
House, felt constrained to throw over Mr. Chaplin, by under- 
taking that penalties should be abolished where the parent satis- 
fied the magistrate that he conscientiously considered vaccina- 
tion to be injurious to the child. The enemy, however, insisted 
that a declaration should suffice, and ultimately Mr. Balfour agreed 
that a simple declaration should be accepted, provided the magis- 
trates were satisfied of the good faith of the parent whom, however, 
they may not interrogate. Thus, in spite of the protests of a few 
independent Conservatives, a Conservative Government, with a 
great majority, while purporting to perpetuate compulsory vaccina- 
tion, practically abandons it within an hour. Hopes were held 
out that the House of Lords would come to the rescue of the 
community, but all the influence of the Government and the 
persuasiveness of Lord Salisbury, who spoke more brilliantly than 
ever, were enlisted on behalf of the transformed measure, and after 
some show of resistance, comprising a preliminary defeat of the 
Government by a majority of two, a scanty house of 100 Peers 
finally capitulated to the “conscientious objector,’—who, as has 
been wittily said, seems to make cowards of us all—by a majority 
of ten. We are probably in for an epidemic of small-pox, as a con- 
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sequence of this pusillanimous piece of legislation, and when it 
breaks out, the pride of both political parties will compel them to 
deny its existence. The absence of purpose in the strongest 
Government of the reign, revealed by this episode, has, it is need- 
less to say, had a disheartening effect on many of their most loyal 
supporters throughout the country. 


The personal aspects of the defunct Session were 
Panag as monotonous as its public features. With the 
SPECTS OF e ° ° 

THE Session. Single exception of Sir Edward Grey, no occupant 

of either Front Bench substantially increased his 

reputation, while several prominent politicians have reduced theirs. 
He, however, has made a notable advance in public favour, and it 
would be difficult to say whether his admirable speeches on foreign 
affairs have given greater satisfaction to his own side or to ours. He, 
admittedly, had remarkable opportunities, but he made the most of 
them, and the contrast between hismeasured, dignified, and convincing 
criticism, and the smart and captious special pleading of the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, invariably made a great impression 
upon every Member of the House except Mr. Curzon. Mr. Morley 
and Mr. Asquith practically withdrew from Parliamentary life. The 
latter’s slackness is a serious matter for his Party, which has done 
so much for him. His friends believe in him, and they should 
endeavour to wean before it is too late from that social shrine, which 
is demoralizing to Conservative and fatal to Radical statesmen. 
Sir William Harcourt has lived and moved, and had his being in 
the House of Commons, and it would be charitable to say that he 
has been a skilful and determined Leader of the Opposition. 
He has unfortunately been ponderous and ineffective. He only 
meant business once—on the Benefices Bill—but he precipitately 
fled from the field after he had taken off his coat. He is said to 
remain in public life with the single object ‘of enrolling the name 
of Harcourt on the list of British Premiers, not so much from 
personal vanity as from the resolve to be even with Lord Rosebery, 
whom he regards as having unwarrantably jockeyed him out of that 
honour in 1894. His followers, unhappily, believe it to be impossible 
to win a General Election under such flabby leadership as they have 
suffered for the last two years, and an influential section of the 
Party are actively engaged in promoting Lord Rosebery’s restora- 
tion to the position he abandoned in 1896. On the Unionist side, 
Mr. Balfour has spoken with all his wonted skill, ease and charm, 
but the irritation with which he assails any unfortunate Minis- 
terialist who plucks up the courage to criticize the wisest of 
Ministries, is bewildering. Mr. Chamberlain has not spoken much, 
but always with crystalline lucidity and unabated force. Mr, 
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Curzon nade one very able speech on the Indian Frontier Question, 
but we cannot admire his florid self-sufficiency, and it is to be 
hoped he will not enter upon the Viceroyalty with the conviction 
that the 300,000,000 natives of India are mostly fools. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach has made able financial statements, but he has injured 
himself by the famous threat of war in case other nations should 
do what they have steadily persisted in doing ever since he 
blustered. He is likewise responsible for recklessly remitting a 
part (£1,120,000) of the tobacco tax in a year marked by a supple- 
mentary Naval Estimate and such special calls as the West Indian 
grants. Mr. Hanbury, the Financial Secretary of the Treasury, Mr, 
St. John Broderick, Under Secretary for War, and Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, Civil Lord of the Admiralty, are three Ministers who 
have filled their positions with conspicuous credit; and the last 
two are marked out for early promotion. Mr. Gerald Balfour made 
one unaccountably thoughtless speech, but he piloted the prin- 
cipal measure of the Session, the Irish Local Government Bill, 
through the House with skill and judgment. Sir John Gorst, as 
the Minister of Education in the House of Commons, has carried 
political detachment to its extreme limits. 


Probably the principal cause of the eclipse of 

Rel anne Parliament is the ascendency of foreign affairs, in 
the discussion of which the House of Commons 

does not shine, while the numerous Peers who know something 
about the subject, and must share the general perturbation, have 
not cared to bestir themselves. Beyond a few perfunctory dialogues 
between Lord Salisbury and Lord Kimberley, there has been no 
discussion in the House of Lords, and supporters of the Second 
Chamber consider this supineness to be a political blunder and a 
public misfortune. There should have been sufficient initiative 
somewhere in the Peerage to organize a serious debate on the Far 
Eastern Question, which is probably as great a topic as has 
arisen this generation. There has been no such debate, and 
the enemies of the House of Lords are able to chuckle over the 
fact that the only occasion on which Peers have been conspicuous 
this year is in the Hooley bankruptcy proceedings, which cast an 
invidious light upon several lesser Members of the Upper House. 
In the House of Commons it is a tradition to leave foreign affairs 
to be debated by the Front Benches and two or three bores 
with whom the best private Members do not care to associate 
themselves. The evil effects of this tradition have at last 
been fully realized, and where one Member of Parliament con- 
cerned himself with foreign afiairs a year ago, ten are alive 
to their importance to-day, and never again will any Govern- 
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ment escape the legitimate criticism of their supporters as they 
have this year. As it was, a China Committee was formed 
under the competent chairmanship of Mr. Yerburgh, who is an 
unimpeachably loyal Conservative, with no axe of his own to 
grind. Both the Front Benches keenly resented this poaching on 
their pet preserves, and sought, with the aid of their numerous 
satellites, to ridicule the movement ; but Mr. Yerburgh asked such 
searching questions, and made such excellent speeches, that he is 
now recognized as the one private Member on the Ministerialist 
side who has made a mark this Session. Moreover, he is regarded 
by the commercial classes throughout the country, who have 
observed with dismay the general apathy of the House, as their 
special mouthpiece on the Far Eastern Question. That is an 
achievement for a comparatively unknown Member of Parliament to 
be proud of. As Mr. Balfour is wont to resent all criticism from 
the Ministerial benches as captious, we would point out that there 
is no desire on the part of his supporters to criticize for the sake 
of criticizing. For instance, there has, so far as we are aware, not 
been one single animadversion in any serious Unionist newspaper, 
or in any single Unionist speech, upon the admirable American 
policy of Lord Salisbury’s Government. No Member of Parliament 
has even suggested that it should be discussed. The Government 
receive the fullest credit in all quarters for their foresight and 
firmness on this momentous matter, and all that is asked is that 
they persevere to the end of the chapter on the lines so wisely and 
clearly marked out. If a Philippine Concert is attempted by the 
Continental Powers, of which at the time of writing there are 
persistent rumours, it should and will be dealt with by the British 
Government as was the Cuban Concert, and it will go the same 
way. 


When the Government have chalked out a definite 

CHINA. policy and adhered to it there has been no dis- 
position on the part of their supporters to grumble. 

But when they proclaim a policy from the housetops amid general 
applause which they incontinently abandon in the sight of all man- 
kind, even the most docile Ministerialists venture to murmur, 
That is precisely what has happened as regards China, which the 
Cabinet declared last January, in language of unusual clearness and 
vigour, to be—unlike Africa—an unsuitable field for the creation of 
“ spheres of influence” by European nations, and these nations were 
threateningly warned against attempting any such policy. But 
they one and all disregarded the warning, and speedily proceeded to 
carve out the spheres of influence they fancied in the Chinese 
dominions—Russia in the north, Germany in Shantung, and France 
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in the Southern Provinces—without any serious attempt on Great 
Britain’s part to prevent them. Ministers proceeded to fascinate us 
with phrases. Mr. Balfour, ¢.g.,endeavoured to reconcile two mutually 
exclusive policies—the avowed policy of other nations, and the 
declared policy of this country—by means of a subtle distinction 
between “ spheres of influence” and “ spheres of interest,” the former 
being injurious and intolerable, the latter harmless, necessary, 
and obviously no infringement of the Treaty of Tientsin, on 
which we had based our policy of the “open door” and 
“equality of opportunity.” Unfortunately there were serious 
discrepancies between the intentions attributed to the Powers by 
British Ministers and the policies of those Powers as expounded 
by their own Ministers or as revealed in the official papers. These 
showed Russia as bluntly resenting such an intrusion into her 
“sphere of influence” as the opening of a treaty port, while 
Germany in terms adopted a “preferential” policy in Shantung. 
Russia, France, or Germany may in fact be willing to give any 
number of assurances pledging themselves to respect British 
treaty rights in China, but they have every intention of creating 
spheres of influence, in which their nationals will have an advan- 
tage over other nationals. They are firmly convinced of the wis- 
dom of closed doors and unequal opportunities in any country 
under their control. They have never sat at the feet of Cobden, 
whose authority they have always repudiated. They argue, that 
while Great Britain is at liberty to adopt whatever commercial 
policy best suits her own interests in territory for which she is 
reponsible, she has no right to compel them to adopt a 
system which will not suit their interests in territory in 
which they are prepared to accept responsibilities. Let each 
country choose its sphere of influence, and determine its respective 
policy. The only effective answer that could have been made to 
such an attitude would have been the proclamation of a British 
Protectorate over the whole of the Chinese Empire, and an under- 
taking to defend it against all comers. The famous House of 
Commons resolution, which was accepted by the Government, 
appeared to authorize this step; but an accepted resolution has be- 
fore now proved to be a broken reed, and the present specimen proved 
to be of that familiar character. 


The European policy of spheres of influence now 

waa" ee holds the field, while the British policy of equality 
of opportunity throughout China has broken down. 

Our policy was admirably conceived, and it commended itself to the 
general sense of the community, but when it came to be practically 
applied to the Chinese problem, it was seen to be an unattainable 
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counsel of perfection. It presupposed the assumption of a protec- 
torate, a responsibility which the Government were unprepared to 
face. But we must bear in mind that Ministers have provided for 
an alternative policy in the event of the failure of the first. Their 
spokesman recently admitted in the House of Commons, though 
with reluctance, that we might have to fall back on a sphere of 
influence. Indeed, when hard pressed, the Ministerial apologist 
invariably cites the pledge obtained from China with refer- 
ence to the provinces of the Yang-tsze Valley region. The 
terms of this undertaking have eventually been published. 
They hardly bear out the contention that the Chinese Government 
has recognized a British sphere of influence or sphere of interest. 
Our Ambassador (Sir Claude Macdonald) was merely informed 
that “the Yamen (Chinese Foreign Office) have to observe that 
the Yang-tsze region is of the greatest importance as concerning 
the whole position (or interests) of China, and it is out of the 
question that territory (in it) should be mortgaged, leased, or ceded 
to another Power.” Great Britain could give a similar undertaking 
to China with regard to Essex or Hampshire without thereby creat- 
ing a Chinese sphere of influence in the home counties. It would be 
a purely academic transaction, as is the present pledge of which so 
much has been made. That it is regarded as such by other 
Powers is shown by the events of the past month, during which a 
desperate diplomatic battle has been waged in Peking between the 
representatives of Russia and Great Britain. Russia has fought 
against the construction of railways by British capital in her 
sphere of influence, thus defying the doctrine of equality of oppor- 
tunity, and for the construction and control of railways by Russian 
capitalists in the Yang-tsze region, thus denying the existence of a 
British sphere of influence. She appears to have temporarily suc- 
ceeded in both contests, and we appear to be falling between two 
stools, as feared by Sir Edward Grey. But the victory is not final, 
and the British Government will be unable to assent to the simul- 
taneous abandonment of our only two possible policies in China, 
Here arises an opportunity for a reasonable bargain, involving 
the recognition by other Powers of a definite British sphere of 
influence in China. 


British statesmen who make a bogey of Russia 

Tus RUSSIAN ‘and try to persuade us that she is invulnerable, 
and that we cannot stand up to her single- 

handed, and must therefore seek a military ally, should read an 
interesting opinion on the relative strength of the two Powers 
in the Far East by M. Lanessan, who was at one time Governor- 
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General of French Indo-China. He points out that if there were 
war there: could only be one result. “Russia’s squadron in the 
Far East would be annihilated, and she would lose Port Arthur 
and! Talienwan in less time than it took the Americans to destroy 
all the Spanish forces. When Russia has finished her Trans- 
Siberian railway, when she can convey troops in a few days to her 
ports in the Far East, she will be in a better position; but as 
matters stand at present, a war with England would lead to the 
collapse of her nascent hegemony in the north of China.” As a 
good Frenchman, M. Lanessan advises his country not to be drawn 
into. the war, for France could not materially help Russia, but she 
would receive the full brunt of the British onset. That is perfectly 
true. M. Lanessan—like the famous ointment—touches the weak 
spot in the Franco-Russian Alliance. In a land war by the 
Allies against Germany, the whole weight of the German Army 
would be hurled against France, and however the Alliance might 
ultimately fare, France would receive all the punishment. In the 
event of victory, she would be crippled. In the event of defeat, 
she would be annihilated. In either case Russia would escape 
comparatively unpunished, and would secure the fruits of a 
victory. Similarly in a sea war by the Alliance against Great 
Britain, all our heaviest blows would fall upon the French 
fleets, and the French flag would finally disappear from the 
seas if we won, and France would lose all her Colonies before 
Russia had invaded India. Even in the event of our ultimate 
defeat, France would probably be bankrupt and would be severely 
mauled, Russia would again secure the fruits of victory, but she 
would, speaking relatively, avoid the penalties of defeat. It is on 
such grounds that so shrewd a Frenchman as M. Clemenceau has 
consistently decried the recent Russian policy of France, being, of 
course, denounced as a traitor for his pains. Now M. Lanessan, a 
trained observer of current events, comes forward and boldly tells 
his countrymen that Great Britain is a more desirable ally than 
Russia. Will he not be hung to the nearest lamp post? Russia's 
might is in truth the nightmare of timid politicians, and has no 
foundation in fact. She has not won a decisive land battle for 
nearly 200 years, and has never distinguished herself at sea. 
Financially, she is rotten, and three-quarters of her people are 
being ruined by the crazy effort of her Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to force an agricultural country on to a gold standard. 
It would be wicked to make Russia’s weakness a reason for 
going to war with her, but the policy of running away from 
her under the influence of “the Russian legend ” is unendurable to 
this country, and it will not be long endured at the hands of any 
Government, whether it call itself Radical or Tory. 
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The Spectator in a timely and highly suggestive 


“THE article bids “the quidnuncs of both hemispheres,” 
SPECTATOR’s” ; ° es 
Trp. who are “deeply engaged in planning and devising 


new surprises in China,” to turn their attention to 
“a perfectly different set of problems in an entirely different 
quarter of the globe,” for the visit of “that most sensational and 
most volatile figure in European politics, the German Emperor, to 
Constantinople and Syria, will, we venture to predict, once more 
concentrate the attention of the world on the oldest of Lord 
Salisbury’s dying nations, and will raise a host of problems, of the 
most vital significance, for the whole of Europe.” This is highly 
probable. The German Emperor never wastes his precious time, 
and is nothing if not methodical. He is, perhaps, the only states- 
man in Europe who possesses both hindsight and foresight. 
Though travelling under the auspices of the ubiquitous Mr. Cook, 
he is not going as a mere tourist, to whom the East is calling. He 
goes there with a deliberate purpose, and his journey is a pregnant 
event. As The Spectator puts it: “His desire to visit the Holy 
Places is not the causa causans of this expedition. That is to be 
found in an idea which has been gradually taking hold of the 
Kaiser’s mind. He is, as all the world knows, a fervent believer in 
German expansion, and in the need of acquiring new fields for 
German activity: the dreams of German expansion, which came 
to the Emperor, were dreams based upon Africa and the Far 
East. Lately, however, he is said to have become a convert 
to the view that it is in the Near East, and in the disjecta membra 
of the Turkish Empire, that Germany will find her truest sphere of 
influence and interest. Asia Minor, the land between the Tigris 
and the Euphrates, and Syria, these are among the most valuable 
places in the list of the possessions of the dying nations, and these 
are the places which the Emperor thinks should some day be 
claimed by Germany.” Nor is this the scheme of a visionary. 
Asia Minor and Syria are becoming Germanized. The German 
bagman is already a common object, the German banker, 
engineer, and colonist, are not unknown, and a German Railway 
Company is building a line from Bagdad to the shores of the 
Mediterranean. Germany has, in fact, mapped out a commercial 
sphere of influence in the Sultan’s dominions, and, the Kaiser 
being a devoted sovereign, is going to look up this acquisition. 
German influence is just now ascendant at Constantinople, where 
the Imperial Ambassador can get concessions refused to other 
nations. Turkish troops are drilled by German officers, Turkish 
arms and ammunition are made in Germany, and no doubt, in his 
more imaginative moments, the Kaiser thinks of the Turkish Army 
as an annexe to his own. Without being speculative, however, we 
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can readily appreciate the significance of this autumnal trip to 
Palestine, and the soothing assurances of the semi-official German 
Press reassure neither Russia, who plays dog in the manger as re- 
gards Turkey, nor France, who regards herself as the protector of 
the Holy Places. The growing estrangement between Berlin and 
St. Petersburg, which dates from the former’s appropriation of 
Kiao-Chau, has been seriously emphasized by this latest project of 
the Kaiser, who is not in the least affected, for he knows that 
Russia realizes she cannot fight for six years, and he disbelieves in 
the endurance of. the Franco-Russian Alliance. Note, as one 
feature of this new move, the comparative civility of the German 
Press towards Great Britain. 


The Gladstonians are intensely irritated because 
a the Dublin Town Council has rejected the re- 
OF quest of the Gladstone Memorial Committee 
—m_—_ support of the Corporation for the erection 
of a statue to their idol such as are to be erected in London 
and Edinburgh. At the meeting at which the matter was 
decided, Councillor Sherlock (Nationalist) moved, “That this 
Corporation of Dublin are strongly of opinion that no statue 
should be erected in Dublin in honour of any Englishman 
until, at least, the Irish people have raised a fitting one to the 
memory of Charles Stewart Parnell as a testimony of their grati- 
tude for the imperishable services rendered by him in furthering 
the Irish Nationalist cause.” Councillor Thornton (Unionist), who 
supported this resolution, declared that, while they all strongly 
admired Mr. Gladstone, “it could not be forgotten that he had 
laid a heavy hand on both Irish Unionists and Nationalists.” The 
resolution was carried unanimously, amid cheers. And The West- 
minster Gazette pathetically exclaims, “The Irish make it very 
hard for us”—meaning the English Home Rulers, and the 
Opposition Press generally affect to treat this incident as another 
excuse to get rid of that intolerable incubus, Home Rule, which 
has become an old man of the sea to the Radical Sinbad. We 
read the action of the Dublin Town Council somewhat differently. 
If a public body is asked to support a statue to a public man, it 
can only accede to such a proposal if it admires him in his public 
character or if it is prepared to play the hypocrite. The Dublin 
Corporation is divided between two parties, Parnellites and 
Unionists. Mr. Gladstone succeeded in hounding Mr. Parnell out 
of the leadership of the Irish Nationalist movement—which was 
only formidable so long as he guided it—to gratify the British 
Nonconformist conscience, and Mr. Gladstone devoted the closing 
years of his life to an effort to destroy the Irish union. Moreover, 
VOL. XXXII. 2 
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as a financier, he devised a system of taxation in the ’fifties which, 
whatever may be the case to-day, inflicted an odious, because 
an unjust, burden upon the Irish people, and set up an economic 
drain which it would be difficult to measure. He also devoted 
himself to smashing the landlords, ‘and by means of legislation, 
as stupid as it was cruel, beggared thousands of persons, whose only 
crime at that time was that they belonged to a politically defence- 
less class. Throughout his long and brilliant career Mr. Gladstone's 
attitude towards Ireland varied as swiftly as his policy upon other 
questions; but his changes always coincided with immediate 
political exigencies. The Irish have their faults like other people, 
but they are too genuine to admire an immoral opportunism, and 
though in England, where we conventionally canonize departed 
statesmen, it would be voted “ bad form” for a Tory Town Council 
to refuse a statue to Mr. Gladstone, we venture to congratulate 
the Dublin Council on exhibiting the courage of its convictions. 


Prince Bismarck died at Friedrichsruh, at eleven 

Bismarck. o'clock on Saturday, July 30th, at the great age of 
eighty-three. Germany, and indeed the whole of 

Europe, was profoundly moved at the departure of this great man. 
The German Emperor, who has a genius for expressing himself on 
all ceremonial occasions, rose even to this most trying ordeal. In 
a telegram he sent to Prince Herbert Bismarck, he dwelt with ex- 
quisite tact on the fact that the Prince had earned “the lifelong 
friendship of my grandfather—now at rest in God—his Majesty the 
Great Emperor, and also the imperishable gratitude of the whole 
German nation for all time. I shall prepare the last resting-place 
for his remains in Berlin, in the Cathedral, by the side of my pre- 
decessors.” This gracious and graceful attitude was not recipro- 
cated. Prince Herbert replied that his father had expressed a 
desire to be buried at Friedrichsruh. He refused the Emperor's 
request to allow a cast or sketch to be made of the face, and it is 
believed that Prince Bismarck left as his epitaph “ A faithful Ger- 
man servant of the Emperor William I.” The Emperor and Empress 
came to Friedrichsruh, but were not allowed to see the face of the 
dead, as the coffin had been closed. Altogether it must have been 
an extraordinarily trying experience for an autocrat, at whose nod 
men tremble. The German Emperor is however large-minded 
enough to accept this posthumous rancour as a tribute to his success. 
Bismarck believed that his retirement from the Imperial Govern- 
ment would land it in disasters which he would be called in to 
retrieve. The success of the young Emperor was gall and wormwood 
to the discarded statesman. At the same time, Bismarck was a 
great statesman. He achieved things. By fair means and foul 
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he aggrandized his country, which was obscure and small when he 
commenced public life, and great and powerful when his career 
closed. Probably his most brilliant and creditable performance 
was the reconciliation of Austria to Germany within fifteen years of 
Sadowa. That alone would give him a supreme place among 
rulers. Bismarck was so absolutely devoted to his own country, 
and so brutally indifferent to others, that we doubt whether any 
foreigner will ever do justice to his iron determination, savage 
courage, and ruthless spirit. 


By an unhappy coincidence, at the very moment 
CHILE that Italy has had to enforce President Cleveland’s 
Arcentine, Ward against Colombia by an ultimatum and a 
squadron, two other South American communities 
(Chile and the Argentines) are supplying a further illustration 
of the inefficacy of International Arbitration. These two Re- 
publics may be regarded as the stablest and best governed 
of the South American States. They have a common origin 
and share many traditions; both have proclaimed their attach- 
ment to the sacred principles of arbitration, and have pledged 
themselves to observe it, while building fleets and raising armies in 
case of accidents. Moreover, their present dispute is singularly 
suitable for arbitral adjustment, and both parties have undertaken 
so to adjust it; but, as the time for submitting to the chosen 
tribunal approaches, human nature asserts itself. In fact, well in- 
formed persons, such as Mr. W. R. Henderson (The Times, August 
13th), who has lived in Chile for twenty-five years, declares that war 
is imminent. The fons ct origo mali is an undetermined frontier, 
which has been a fruitful source of friction for many years. 
Eventually the disputants agreed to delimit it, to which end a 
commission was appointed by each side to study and discover the 
“true divisional line”—differences to be referred to Her Majesty’s 
Government. According to Mr. Henderson :— 

‘The commissions were appointed, and set to work—the Chilians with great 
zeal, the Argentines at a much more deliberate pace. It soon, however, became evi- 
dent that the views of the two countries were not in accord. As I understand it, 
the Chilians desired that the two commissions should work together, and when 
they disagreed the commissioners were expected to note the point in dispute, and 
leave it for ultimate settlement by the arbitrator. The Argentines, on the other 
hand, seemed to think that each country should draw out a complete frontier 
line; the two results were then to be compared, and the differences settled by 
reference to the arbitrator. No doubt there is something to be said for éach of 
these systems ; but, judging from South American customs, I should say that if 
the Argentine tactics were followed by both countries, each would make exag- 
gerated claims in the hope that by asking a great deal too much it would get a 
little more than it deserved, Another difficulty was that there was no time fixed 


for the completion of the work, and as the Chilians were anxious to have things 
settled they became impatient, while the Argentines calculated that delays rather 
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favoured them than otherwise, and became provokingly dilatory. But worse than 

all this was the fact that the protocol, by which the settlement of differences 

was left to Her Majesty’s Government, contained an essential clause, con- 

ceived in such ambiguous language that, until it was satisfactorily explained, the 

arbitrator could not by any possibility get to work. This clause reads that the 
division line is to be ‘las altas cumbres que dividen las aguas,’ which 

means in English, ‘ the high crests which divide the waters.’ The Chilians under- 

stood by this simply that the Pacific slope was theirs, and that the Atlantic slope 

belonged to the Argentines. This seems to me a reasonable and common sense 

contention on their part, and which the clause in question bears out. But, unfor- 

tunately, the Argentines translated this clause as ‘the high summits which divide 

the waters’—so that, if there were two summits high enough to dominate their 
neighbours, a wide valley between them might slope inwards towards the Pacific, 

and be so claimed as Chilian territory by the Chilians, and yet part of it, cut off by 

a straight line drawn between the two high summits, could also be claimed by the 

Argentines. It is even said—although personally I do not know it to be true—* 
that there are certain points of the southern coast where an inlet of the sea might 

be in this position, and so cut Chilian territory in two, giving the Argentines 

a port on the Pacific. The word ‘cumbre’ in Spanish has an ambiguous mean- 

ing. In Chile we use it to mean the culminating height of a ridge of hills. We 

would not speak of an isolated peak asa ‘cumbre’: although, if one were toclimb 

one of these peaks, on arriving at the top of it one would be said to be on the 

‘cumbre.’ ” 


It requires no expert to see that serious and, so far as Chile is con- 
cerned, vital interests are involved in this controversy. 


The great financiers who are exploiting the Argen- 

ArpemaTr OR tines are hard at work to keep the peace, and are 
convinced, as they always are, that they will 

succeed. They were equally positive of preventing the Spanish- 
American War, and the shrewdest men in the city of London 
attirmed, within forty-eight hours of the first shot, that there would 
be no war. We trust they will be more successful on this occasion, 
but they must play straight. There must be no unfair coercion of 
Chile. Both Republics make the usual profession of willingness to 
submit the whole question to the arbitrator, but while the Argen- 
tines desire to procrastinate indefinitely, the Chilians seek an early 
settlement. Mr. Henderson tells us:—*‘I know that the Chilian 
Government would be, and are, willing to leave the whole settle- 
ment of the frontier line in the hands of the arbitrator, and I am 
quite certain that they would make no difficulty about accepting a 
compromise in the case of certain shallow valleys which run a 
considerable way through the mountains, and the loss of which 
night be considered a grievance by the Argentine Government. 
The Argentines, on the other hand, are willing to submit the 
question to arbitration once they have, at their leisure, given their 
ideas what the frontier should be; but then they insist that this 
arbitration shall be “in accordance with the protocol,” which 
simply implies an interminable question which might be carried 
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on for the next twenty years without result.” The controversy has 
been waged in both communities with much bitterness, and national 
feeling has been thoroughly aroused and is passing beyond control. 
The Argentines feel that time is on their side, for they must 
eventually become incomparably more powerful than their rivals. . 
The Chilians are apparently determined that the question be settled 
forthwith. Both countries are “armed to the teeth,” and when 
Mr. Henderson left Chile in July there were about 70,000 men 
under arms (though the regular army is limited to 5,000 troops), 
and the Chilian Navy has a brilliant record. The present position 
is as follows :—“ Chile has now demanded that the Argentines shall 
present her scheme of the frontier, and in the event of disagree- 
ment—which is absolutely certain—that the two countries shall 
call in the arbitrator within the current month. If the Argentines 
do not agree to this I believe that war is inevitable. The Chilians 
are ready, and they cannot afford to wait. If the Argentines would 
only agree to leave this matter—as the Chilians are willing to do— 
to be settled by a commission to be appointed by Her Majesty’s 
Government, and this they could do without injury to their 
dignity, I believe that the two nations, which have a common 
origin and common aims, could arrive at a settlement honourable 
and convenient to both of them, and so be enabled to direct their 
energies, now being wasted on warlike preparations, to the 
development of the magnificent resources within their respective 
boundaries.” We entirely agree with Mr. Henderson, and sincerely 
hope that the Argentines will act reasonably, and permit peace to 
be preserved. As a comment on the working of arbitration the 
episode is instructive. Chile evidently regards arbitration as a 
convenient weapon of offence, and challenges her opponent to 
arbitrate or fight, believing she will fight, while to the Argentines, 
arbitration commends itself as a possible way of keeping the 
quarrel open until she can make sure of smashing Chile. Of that 
earnest desire to submit all serious differences to the decision of 
an impartial tribunal in order that a just judgment may be 
obtained, which is supposed to animate mankind, there is no 
serious symptom on either side in the present quarrel. 


The Times is entitled to say that “future historians 

Tap Semen we are likely to turn to the letters” of its special cor- 
respondent with General Shafter’s forces before San- 

tiago “ for a plain, unvarnished, and impartial narrative” both of the 
battles that preceded the capitulation of that city and the capitula- 
tion itself. This very able and expert narrator was not only an eye- 
witness of the fighting and of the subsequent events, but, at the 
request of the American general, he acted as interpreter in the inter- 
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views which led up to the surrender of the city. The reader who 
may, at this lazy time of year, have refrained from reading these 
admirable letters should look them up in The Times of August 
15th and 16th respectively, for they are among the most valuable 
documents produced by the war. In the first we have an account 
of the fighting between the American and Spanish forces for the pos- 
session of E] Caney and San Juan, two important outposts of the 
ill-fated city. Though a place of great natural strength, only three 
miles from Santiago, El Caney was only held by a Spanish force of 
500 men, without artillery. After preliminary reconnaissances on 
June 29th and 30th, it was attacked on July 1st by three brigades of 
an American Division, under General Lawton, consisting of 4,000 
men. There was, naturally, no response to the artillery fire of the 
besiegers, which opened at 6.30 a.m., and the previous belief that 
El Caney would offer no serious resistance was strengthened. But 
at eight o’clock the Spaniards opened a heavy and incessant rifle 
fire, and for the next three hours the American advance was checked. 
At 11.30 both sides ceased firing, and rested for a while on their 
arms. The fighting had then lasted six hours, and the American 
losses were over 300 killed and wounded, and the troops were 
tired of struggling with the undergrowth. The strength of the 
Spaniards was at that time unknown; and the fact that they used 
only smokeless powder made it difficult to locate their positions. 
The situation was by no means a rosy one. At one o'clock, rein- 
forced by a fourth brigade, General Lawton resumed the advance, 
and the turning-point of this determined struggle was reached at 
2.30, when General Chaffee’s brigade “ charged up the slope to the 
north and obtained possession of the stone fort and the trenches in 
that vicinity.” Other brigades circumvented the Spanish position, 
and at three p.m. a battery of artillery was placed within five hun- 
dred yards of the town. By four p.m. the heroic garrison was 
silenced, and the enemy ceased firing. “Some sixty Spanish 
soldiers surrendered, 50 more were found wounded in the houses ' 
and church, and 102 dead bodies were lying about the different 
directions.” In this desperate action of E] Caney the total Ameri- 
can losses were computed at 466 killed, wounded, and missing— 
figures which afford melancholy proof of the stubbornness of the 
Spanish defence. Whilst the fight at El Caney was in progress 
the remainder of the American Army, consisting of the 2nd 
Division, under General Kent, and the cavalry, who were all dis- 
mounted with the exception of two troops, under command of 
General Sumner, moved toward San Juan along the main road to 
Santiago. The Spaniards reserved themselves until the advancing 
Americans were near the San Juan River. Here they poured in a 
heavy and destructive fire. “Men began to drop on all sides, and 
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the moment was a most critical one. To retreat along the road 
entailed certain confusion and possible panic, for it meant exposure 
to a terrible fire from an enemy elated with success. The alterna- 
tive was to push on the advance with the knowledge that many 
losses were inevitable.” Then occurred one of those brilliant 
escapades which could not occur in any but the American 
Army :— 


“The officers in command of the various brigades, without consultation or any 
direct orders from headquarters, decided that the advance was the best solution of 
the difficulty. Soon after noon the open ground at the foot of the ridges crowned 
by the Spanish trenches was reached, but not before more than 1,000 officers and 
men had been killedand wounded. Thecasualties were greatest just after passing 
the last branch of the river, and here the line wavered for a time, but three 
Gatling machine guns were opportunely brought into play, and under their storm 
of lead the Spanish fire slackened noticeably.” 


We get a most graphic picture of what followed, which the narrator 
justly terms “a magnificent exploit ” :— 


‘*©Once clear of the woods the only course left open for the Americans was to 
charge up the hills and turn the Spaniards out of the trenches. The fighting 
qualities of the men were here shown at their best. There was very little attempt 
to preserve any order or keep regiments separate. Indeed, I think only one regi- 
ment, the 16th Infantry, kept together and went up the hill in anything like 
regular order. The remainder made their rush with only the idea of reaching the 
Spaniards. There were two distinct positions to be taken, the first, the San Juan 
House on a grassy hill some 300 yards from the edge of the woods ; the second, 
the line of rifle pits on which two fortified houses formed the central points, and 
which afterwards became the lines of the United States troops when Santiago was 
invested. To ask infantry soldiers to charge up to trenches over open ground 
when the enemy is securely protected and armed with a magazine rifle means that 
the commanding officers must have very great faith in their men. But how much 
more must this be the case when your men are dismounted cavalry armed only 
with carbines? Cavalry and infantry in this case never faltered. They made 
their charge, gained the trenches, and wrested them from the Spaniards. These 
trenches were wonderfully constructed for defensive purposes, being fully five feet 
in depth, two feet in width, and cut out of hard, gravelly soil. ‘What saved the 
Americans in the rush was that, instead of these trenches. being at the edge of 
the comparatively level space on the ridge, they were too near the crest, and the 
men in them were unable to fire down on the advancing foe for nearly the whole 
length of the last 200 yards. That this charge was a magnificent exploit nothing 
that may be said in criticism can alter ; that the Spaniards had not expected it 
was evident from the confusion that occurred in their ranks when they saw the 
Americans coming up the hillsides. After all the obstinate defence they had made 
while the United States troops were advancing they now abandoned these lines of 
trenches without attempting to hold them by hand-to-hand fighting.” 


The total American loss for the day in this attack on San Juan was 
in round numbers 1,200 killed and wounded, while the Spanish 
casualties were reckoned at about 600. The prodigal sacrifice of 
themselves and their men by those in command, which has always 
been a feature of American warfare, was very conspicuous on this 
occasion, The Times correspondent adds :—“ No attempt was made 
to prepare the way for the assault by artillery. No effort was 
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made to attack the Spanish flanks, which both on the right and 
left were practically unprotected on July 1st and which, once in 
possession of the attacking party, would have allowed the centre 
to be enfiladed and rendered untenable. In fact, there was a com- 
plete lack of knowledge of the country on the part of those who 
were responsible for the movement, reflecting very adversely on 


the Intelligence Department and not at all creditably on General 
Shafter.” 


. Leading American newspapers have been so fever- 
Vageenene Y- ishly anxious to exalt the American volunteer, 
even at the expense of that splendid fighter, the 
American regular, that we had hardly realized that all the serious 
work in Cuba has fallen upon the latter. The audaciously adver- 
tised “Roosevelt Rough Riders” beyond getting into a foolish 
ambuscade have done nothing. They apparently took no part in 
the victories of El Caney and San Juan, in which only two volun- 
teer regiments seem to have participated. “The 2nd Massachusetts 
at El Caney did as well as would be expected from raw troops only 
half trained and not led by officers of the regular army. The 
71st New York at San Juan made a very poor show. They were 
badly led by their officers, and collapsed into a nervous and almost 
panic-stricken state when they came under fire.” Of course there 
were individual exceptions. “The exceptions to the general 
conduct of the regiment were Major Keck, who went gallantly up 
with the charge to the trenches; Captain Rafferty, who led his 
company up the slopes in good soldier-like fashion ; and Lieutenant 
Williams, who also succeeded in leading most of the men of his 
company to the front.” Again, 


“‘The 33rd and 34th Michigan and the 9th Massachusetts in the division of 
troops commanded by General Duffield did not inspire much confidence, being very 
unsteady when they came in contact with the enemy. In fact, there is an almost 
universal feeling amongst the senior officers of the army that the volunteers, at all 
events for the present, are not an effective force and are only to be used when 
largely leavened by regular troops. Of course, it must not be forgotten that these 
volunteer regiments were greatly handicapped by being armed with the old 
Springfield rifle, using black powder. This showed their position to the Spaniards 
and drew a good deal of fire upon them, and, doubtless, the knowledge of this 
fact tended partly to upset many of the officers and men.” 


This is precisely the verdict on Volunteers that one would expect 
whenever they are contrasted with regular troops, and it affords 
food for serious reflection to our amiable enthusiasts who play 
about on the Brighton Downs on Bank Holidays under the delusion 
that they are soldiers. A volunteer is to a regular what an amateur 
is to an expert, and no “ politics” can make him otherwise. The 
writer corroborates what others have said as to the needless 
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sufferings inflicted on the American troops by the failure of the 
authorities to make any serious provision for the sick and 
wounded. We may hope that the American people will insist in 


the interests of their soldiers in investigating the scandals thus 
depicted :— 


“ Hospital tents were few and far between. Drugs could not be obtained. 
Transport was not to be had, the army being only provided with five ambulance 
wagons and a totally inadequate number of stretchers. In the fighting on the 
first three days of July this lack of provision for medical aid was painfully 
apparent. No blame was due to the individual doctors, who all worked day and 
night, but everything was against them and clearly showed that the whole 
organization for the medical care of the troops in the field was terribly at fault. 
I saw many badly wounded men walking three and four miles to the rear to get 
to the divisional hospital ; others unable to stand on their feet, were placed in 
heavy, springless commissariat wagons, then were carted away, and suffered 
untold agony as they were jolted over the bush track that served as a road. At 
the hospital there was not sufficient space for more than 30 per cent. of the cases 
brought in for treatment, and the remainder were allowed to lie on the sodden 
ground, exposed to rain and sun, and with nothing but a blanket or a rubber sheet 
under them for a bed. The men suffering from fever or other sickness, were left 
unattended to when the rush of wounded began, and their moans as they lay in 
the mud near the hospital tents were pitiful to hear. Indeed, it is not too much 
to say that there was a total lack of method and system of any kind, in the way 
the medical service at the front was cunducted. There was no excuse for this 
state of affairs. The explanation was simply that those in authority had paid 
no attention to this most essential point in the equipment of the army, and that 
there was no competent head to manage the department, when the troops at the 
front were most sorely needing medical assistance. 


Hostilities remained suspended during the period 

NUE SHAFTER following the destruction of Admiral Cervera’s 
fleet on July 3rd, and pourparlers proceeded 

between the two armies. While the American General (Shafter) 
was steadily demanding the surrender of Santiago and dis- 
trict, to which General Toral, the Spanish General, demurred, 
a gloom was cast over the invading camp, on July 8th, by the 
dreaded news that yellow fever had broken out in a force already 
weakened by semi-starvation, exposure, unsanitary conditions, and 
a malarial climate. The following day, July 9th, the Spanish 
Commander-in-Chief reiterated this refusal to surrender Santiago 
but offered to evacuate that city “if the garrison be allowed to 
march out unmolested and go to Holguin, taking with them their 
arms and baggage train.” After consultation with President 
McKinley, who instructed General Shafter “ to use his own discre- 
tion in this matter,” General Toral “ was notified that his counter 
proposal was rejected, and that hostilities would be resumed, and 
the city bombarded that afternoon, July 10th, unless he agreed to 
the former demands.” The same day the American artillery and 
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musketry opened fire all along the line, but at daybreak a flag of 
‘truce was sent into Santiago, and the discussion was resumed. 


General Shafter was prompted to repeat his demand for the surrender by the 
fact that the lines round the city had now been drawn in so closely that there was 
no possibility of the enemy retreating, and because the arrival of the six fresh 
batteries under General Randolph materially strengthened his position. Another 
and perhaps more potent reason was that the amount of sickness among the United 
States troops was alarmingly on the increase. Moreover, the difficulty of supplying 
rations to the troops and the refugees at El] Caney was becoming greater every day. 
In fact, the conditions were such that it was impossible to delay the advance much 
longer, and, if the Spaniards again refused to surrender, Santiago had to be taken by 
assault at any cost to obtain command of the bay and bring up the transports with 
supplies in order to establish a base close at hand. But to take Santiago by 
assault entailed the loss of at least 5,000 killed and wounded on the part of the 
attacking party, and it was for the purpose of endeavouring to avoid this 
sacrifice of men that General Shafter again opened negotiations with General 
Toral. 


General Shafter’s desire to acquire Santiago without avoidable 
sacrifices is thoroughly intelligible and creditable to him, both as a 
soldier and a man. What is less intelligible is the conduct of the 
enemy. The writer relates :— 


On July 12th there was no resumption of hostilities. About noon a signa 
was made from the Spanish lines that they wished to communicate. I was asked 
to accompany the officer sent out by General Wheeler and interpret anything the 
Spaniards wished to say. We advanced halfway between the two sets of trenches 
and there met a Spanish officer and his escort, and also the Archbishop of Santiago 
accompanied by two priests. The document the officer delivered to us was 
addressed to the commanding general of the American troops, and its purport a 
request for a personal interview the following »norning. After this business was 
finished the Archbishop came forward and stated he had accompanied the flag of 
truce in order to ask permission for the safe conduct of himself, 30 priests, and 
28 nuns through the American lines. He urged that they were non-combatants, 
and therefore entitled to the same privileges as those who had already left the 
city. I translated this request to the officer with me, who asked me to inform the 
Archbishop that the matter would be submitted to General Shafter, and that in 
all probability the necessary permission would at once be granted. 


The attitude of the Archbishop appears to have 
been the turning-point in the negotiations :— 
“That afternoon General Linares, the senior officer, although he had 
deputed the active command of the forces to General Toral since 
he was incapacitated by his wound on July Ist, sent a long cable- 
gram to Madrid. I was privileged to see a copy of this document. 
In it General Linares stated that his position in Santiago was an 
impossible one ; that-he had very little food and no more ammu- 
nition than would suffice for a few days’ fighting; that he was 
deserted by the population, and that now the clergy threatened to 
leave him. He pointed out the different conditions that had pre- 
vailed when the Spanish cities of Gerona and Saragosa had been 
besieged, and when every soul in those places, even the women and 
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children, had helped in all ways in the defence. Finally, he offered 
to sacrifice his reputation and himself in making the surrender to 
the Americans. ‘To this message no reply was received from 
Madrid, but the following day General Blanco, to whom General 
Linares had also appealed, authorized the capitulation to be made.” 
An agreement was finally arrived at on July 16th. “The terms 
of the capitulation were that all garrisons to the eastward of Aser- 
radores on the south and Sagua de Tanamo on the north coast 
capitulate. These comprised :— 


Santiago de Cuba dis bas --- 11,500 men. 
Guantanamo... saa as .. 5,000 ,, 
Baracoa _ rn si .. 1,500 ,, 
Sagua de Tanamo a aa ... 1,500 ,, 
All other stations ae oa os Ae 0s 
Total ... nd a .. 21,000 ,, 


All arms and ammunition to be given up, but officers allowed to 
keep their swords. The garrison of Santiago to be marched out of 
the city to such locality as the general commanding the United 
States forces might direct. All the Spanish officers and men in- 
cluded in the capitulation to be transported to Spain at the 
expense of the United States Government as soon as the necessary 
arrangements for shipping can be completed.” The mystery of the 
capitulation is not cleared up by the subsequent statement :—* The 
food-supply had run down to a low ebb in Santiago, but there was 
sufficient to have fed the troops for another month or six weeks. 
The principal stock consisted of some 20,000 bushels of rice, the 
balance of a cargo landed from the German steamer Polaria in 
May last, a considerable quantity of beans, a few hundred head of 
cattle, a fair amount of coffee, a small quantity of dried codfish, 
and various other articles of lesser importance. These were the 
supplies the Government had access to and from which the rations 
of the troops were drawn. Flour there was none except that 
hidden away by a few families for their private use. In the stores 
and shops were a large amount of canned provisions and wine, 
which as a last resort might have been requisitioned by the mili- 
tary authorities for the use of the garrison. Six weeks more, 
however, would have seen all the food-supply exhausted. The 
ammunition in the hands of the Spaniards at Santiago at the time 
of the surrender was 150 rounds of Mauser per man, and 400,000 
held in reserve, and, in addition, a quantity of Remington cart- 
ridges for the rifles used by the local volunteers. 


The Times correspondent has been privileged to 

ee ED assist at the making of an exceedingly interesting 
and fateful piece of history, but he is, apparently, 

unable to throw any serious light upon the true inwardness of the 
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fall of Santiago. As The Times itself states in a leading article :— 
“Nor is the real necessity for the surrender any more evident than 
it was. The Spanish General—whether Toral or Linares is 
responsible does not appear, for both took a part in the last act of 
the drama—surrendered while he still possessed food for six weeks 
and some 200 rounds of Mauser ammunition per man. It may be 
said on his behalf that he may have supposed that the Americans 
would not assault the city, but would destroy it by a continuous 
bombardment ; and that he did not know the straits in which they 
were, shaken with fever and short of food. Over and over again 
the Spaniards failed through want of information or through want 
of energy to act upon it. They might have destroyed half the 
American force at the moment of landing, and they missed the 
opportunity. They might have caused General Shafter to lose 
one-third of his men in an assault, or to raise the siege; and they 
preferred to capitulate.” Although the Spanish are # very easily 
hoodwinked people, the story of the fall of Santiago will eventually 
be brought home to them by the heroic survivors of E] Caney and 
San Juan, and their 20,000 comrades in arms who have been called 
upon to capitulate to a numerically inferior force without striking 
a blow. It is not surprising that the Madrid “statesmen” and the 
friends of the present dynasty should look forward to the return of 
the Spanish Army from Cuba with serious misgivings, or that 
General Blanco should refuse to associate himself with the 
surrender of Havana. It is not at all improbable that in their 
desperation the Government of Spain may be driven to attempt some 
such diversion in Morocco, as is suggested by Mr. Walter B. Harris, 
in “order to keep the army quiet.” Spain will require very careful 
watching during the coming months. She may be tempted to 
ask :— 


‘© Has heaven reserved, in pity to the poor, 
No pathless waste, or undiscovered shore ? 
No secret island in the boundless main ? 

No peaceful desert, yet unclaimed by Spain ?” 


THE MOROCCO QUESTION AND THE WAR. 


Ir may be thought that, in spite of its proximity to Spain, Morocco 
affairs would not have been directly, or even indirectly, affected 
by the Hispano-American war. Nor, as far as the public is 
concerned, has much attention been bestowed upon the north- 
west corner of Africa. Yet there can be no doubt that the realms 
of the last independent African Sultan have caused some measure 
of anxiety to the politicians of Europe. When Lord Salisbury, a 
few years ago, surprised the civilized world by stating that 
the Morocco question was likely some day to be one of the greatest 
importance, he did not over-state the case, and although, since 
those days, little or nothing has occurred to thrust “the land ot 
the setting sun ”—as the Moors so truly and so poetically call it— 
into the front ranks of foreign politics, yet the importance of the 
question has in no way diminished. 

With regard to the recent war, Morocco has passed through the 
crisis without having for one moment awakened from its drowsy 
state of inability and decrepitude, but there have been no small 
number of politicians all over Europe who have watched the sleeper 
with the most earnest solicitude, not, it must be confessed, from 
any desire to guard the peaceful slumbers of the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment, but rather from a policy which is best illustrated by the old 
fable of the dog in the manger. 

In spite of periodical accusations of intrigue, which appear at 
stated intervals in the Press of France and England, the Morocco 
question is tolerably well understood in Europe. It may sound 
almost absurd to say, and yet it is true, that there has been so far 
no such thing as successful intrigue in Morocco. It is now, I 
believe, a well recognized policy in the East that in dealing with 
Orientals one must avoid their own methods, at which they are 
masters in the art in comparison with an European diplomatist 
who has been educated and brought up with some regard for 
honesty and truth. In order to gain any advantage in dealing with 
such a government as that of the Moorish Sultan, there is only 
one course to be pursued—to state clearly what is wanted and not 
to budge from it. The stability of Morocco—if such a term can be 
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applied to a country so utterly effete—can be maintained by only 
two methods—the friendship or the enmity of European Powers, 
Either course has proved equally successful, for the responsible 
members of the Sultan’s Government fully realize that whatever 
course they pursue, however friendly they may appear towards one 
or more of the foreign representatives, they are stirring up the 
jealousy of the others. And it is on the continuance of inter- 
national jealousy that the future of Morocco hangs. Nor is this 
jealousy difficult to maintain, for, broadly, the policy of the 
European Governments is this :—Whatever may be our ideas as to 
the future of the country, we are not going to allow any other 
Power to seize it. 

One has only to look at the geographical position of Morocco, 
particularly of its north-west coasts, to realize of how great 
importance it is. Egypt and the Canal may be said to be the 
exit of the Mediterranean and the route to India, but the Straits 
of Gibraltar are its entrance, and the value of Egypt would be 
minimized by a successful blockade of the Straits by a hostile 
foreign fleet, should the possessor of such a fleet own also the 
Moorish coast. Gibraltar would be rendered practically useless, 
for it lies at the extreme Mediterranean end of the Straits. 
Imagine a combination of Powers fighting England that rendered 
both the Spanish and Moorish coasts hostile territory—and such a 
combination might easily come about—and the fleets of two 
Powers barring our entrance to the Mediterranean, under the 
guns of their forts, and it will be realized at what cost the forcing 
of a passage would be carried out. To how great an extent Spain 
must be considered, with regard to the Moorish question, it is 
difficult at the present moment to say. Even though there seems 
every probability of a speedy conclusion of peace between her and 
the United States, yet her internal future is obscure. Certain it is 
that only a few months ago Spain was a much more important 
factor than she is at present. For a long time past the Spaniards, 
officials and public alike, have looked upon Morocco as practically 
their own, and the writer has heard important members of the 
Spanish Government giving utterance to such opinions. Whether 
these pretensions are based upon the fact that the Spaniards own 
already a fortified penal settlement—Ceuta—and several small 
rocky fortresses along the Riff coast, or that they have a colony of 
several thousand Spaniards in Tangier, men for the most part who 
have fled from the ruinous taxation of their own country, it is 
difficult to say. In any case the claim is one that the greater 
European Powers—were any conference called together to discuss 
the Moorish question—would probably refuse even to consider. 
Spain must once for all realize that her own chance of ever being 
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allowed to extend her territory in Morocco would be from the 
jealousy of France and England, who might think that by allowing 
her to take possession of the southern shores of the Straits of 
Gibraltar they were practically leaving Morocco ‘in “statu quo.” 
Without a fleet, and bankrupt as she must be for many years, it 
would be a long time before Spain could afford, even if she was 
allowed to do so, to become a menace to the passage of the fleets 
of foreign Powers. 

But there is one point which, far-fetched as it may seem, must 
by no means be neglected, for in a country in the state in which 
Spain now finds itself, almost any rash act is possible. 

There is no doubt that when the war with America is finished, 
and peace signed, there will arise in Spain a military Government, 
even if the whole country is not upheaved by vast political 
changes. Some two hundred thousand troops will be sent home 
from the ceded Spanish possessions in the West Indies and the 
Philippines. It must be remembered that these men have not 
been defeated, they have, in their own ideas, been treacherously 
handed over to the Americans almost without a battle. One and 
all are more enraged against their own Government than against 
the Americans, and one and all are brave men who would have 
been ready to sacrifice themselves for their fatherland. They have 
been ill-fed and ill-housed, seldom paid and ill-attended in their 
sickness, and the grudge they bear the Madrid Government is a 
heavy one indeed. Toward their own superior officers the general 
feeling is very good, and there is no doubt but that on their return, 
the generals who have been handed over to America without being 
allowed to strike one blow for Spain, will commence a political cam- 
paign against the home Government. Should no greater calamity 
happen, this will mean practically a military dictatorship, at all 
events a military Government, in which the army will be all power- 
ful. The returned troops, one and all desirous of war, in order to 
retrieve their characters, will not be easy to hold in check. The 
first idea of a military Government will be popularity with the 
army and the people, and, divided as the Spaniards are into 
Carlists, Republicans, and other groups, there is but one means by 
which this popularity can be acquired. The best colonies of Spain 
will have been lost, and they will turn to territorial aggrandizement 
nearer home. There is one word in Spain that cannot fail to unite 
all parties, and that word is—Morocco, Not only is Morocco con- 
sidered as justly theirs by the Spanish people, but there is also 
the innate race hatred against the Arab, a traditional detestation 
that has come down through all the generations that have been 
born and died since the old wars of Andalucia. That Europe 
would allow Spain to commence a campaign in Morocco is not tor 
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a moment to be considered as likely, but the danger is none the 
less, for any attempt on Spain’s part to do so would assuredly 
bring the Moorish question to the fore, and this most difficult and 
most dangerous problem of modern foreign politics would lead to 
a crisis the results of which it is impossible to conceive. 

What then should be the line of policy adopted by the Euro- 
pean Powers in Morocco? Certainly, by all means, to maintain 
the status quo, and by keeping a keen watch upon every movement 
of Spain to take precautions in time to prevent a crisis. 

Unfortunately, the two Powers most interested in the Morocco 
question have damaged their prestige in the eyes of the native 
Government—France by a policy by which she has gained nothing, 
but rather lost ground; and England by the illegal acts of the 
representatives of a trading company, on whose board of directors 
appears the name of an ex-Ambassador. 

With regard to the French, I refer to the attempt made this 
spring to procure volunteer recruits for the Algerian army from 
the tribes of the Riff coast. The offer held out to these Moorish 
subjects was a tempting one, for their country is rocky and bare 
and they are always at war amongst themselves. The French 
Government offered them not only food, pay, and clothing, but also, 
what was far more valuable in their eyes, French naturalization, 
which on their return home from their military service, would put 
them beyond the reach of the unscrupulous tax-collector. These 
Riffi tribesmen are hardy, well-built men, trustworthy and honest 
in comparison to the other inhabitants of Morocco, and have all 
the points of a good soldier. But France’s action was based on 
& more important policy than obtaining a few recruits. It was 
thought that in time—and no doubt it would* have been so— 
France would have become the predominant Power on the Riff 
coast, and that, should occasion arise, these men might stand her 
in good stead, not so much as soldiers, but as faithful allies in the 
enemy’s country. There is no doubt that the scheme found favour 
with the young men of the tribes, but the elders were by no means 
satisfied and prophesied trouble ahead. So much pressure was 
brought to bear upon the younger men, by threatening the lives 
and property of their relations during their absence in Algeria, 
that the scheme failed, and a very few recruits were forthcoming. 
But even though it was from the tribe’s own inclinations that more 
recruits were not obtained, the Sultan of Morocco took his revenge 
upon them. An expedition was sent to Bukoya with infantry, 
field-guns, and a Maxim; the usual treachery was practised, 
and a number of the tribespeople were massacred or taken 
prisoners. France was naturally powerless to interfere and the 
people were left to their fate. The effects of this policy were felt 
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by Mons. de Monbel, the French representative, on his late Em- 
bassy to the Sultan’s Court at Marakesh, the southern capital, and 
he met with but little or no success in his dealings with the 
Government. Claims owing to French subjects, through the negli- 
gence of the native officials, &c., remain unpaid, and few or no 
pending questions were settled. 

It may be thought that the discomfiture of the French Embassy 
may mean advantages to the British Government, but such is 
seldom the case in Morocco, for the native viziers, finding they can 
successfully procrastinate with one Power, commence a like policy 
with the others. And even though England might have appeared 
to be on better terms with the Sultan on account of aggressive 
French policy, this was rendered out of the question by the action 
of the English trading company I have mentioned above, who, 
while France was apparently tampering with the Riffis, was 
supplying the so-called independent tribes of the Sus, the southern- 
most provinces of Morocco on the Atlantic seaboard, with arms and 
ammunition. ‘lhe story of this raid has now been made public, 
and some of the offenders are undergoing sentence for it. It is 
only necessary to state here that the “yacht” Tourmaline fired at, 
or over, the Sultan’s ship Hassani, and a free fight occurred on 
shore, in which the Sultan’s troops took the landing party 
prisoners. The company had been previously warned by the 
British representative against embarking on such an expedition, 
but it is not easy to persuade men like those who surround the 
Sultan of Morocco that our Government was free from any 
participation in the act. That some of the culprits have been 
punished will do something to persuade His Shereefian Majesty 
of the good intentions of the British Government, though 
such a course would be in exact accordance with the Moorish 
custom of visiting their own sins upon the head of some—often 
innocent—individual. Whatever may be the outward appearance 
of confidence in our Government’s acts, there is in all probability a 
considerable amount of suspicion present in the mind of the Grand 
Vizier, who naturally judges the acts of others from his own stand- 
point of morality. 

It would be an omission were some short reference not made 
to the existing state of the Moorish Empire. The Sultan is still 
a youth, entirely in the hands of his mother, a Circassian woman, 
and the Grand Vizier, Sid Ahmed Musa, who, on the death ° 
of the late Sultan, seized the reins of power and hurled the 
then existing “ Ministry ” into the dungeons of Fez and Tetuan. 
The late Grand Vizier died in chains only last year in a sub- 
terranean prison at the latter place. So strict were the orders 
regarding his confinement, that even in thé hour of death his chains 
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were not unfettered, and the body was left until corruption had set 
in, lest there should be any question of his having escaped by the 
aid of bribery to his gaolers. The personal power of the present 
Sultan is very small, he allows all affairs of State to be conducted 
by the Grand Vizier, a man of dark blood and forbidding appear- 
ance, who possesses no great ability beyond the low cunning of an 
Oriental diplomat, seasoned with a heartlessness as to the sufferings 
of the people that is without precedent. His one idea, even before 
the integrity of Moorish territory, is the hoarding of money, and to 
do this his tax-collectors are everywhere! ruining the country. 
Villages are burned, and prisoners, chained neck to neck, thrown 
into foul dungeons until the required sums are forthcoming. 
Fortunately Tangier and the northern districts are far enough 
removed from headquarters to be free of this abuse of power, and 
there, owing no doubt to the presence of Europeans, the lives and 
property of the natives are more secure, and a much more humane 
form of government. exists. But the great and rich agricultural 
districts of the south have in the last ten years been almost 
devastated by the constant raids of the Sultan’s soldiery engaged 
in tax-collecting. 

Where the Court is removed by some hundreds of miles from 
the European representatives, the means of carrying on diplomatic 
affairs are slow and weary, rendered all the more so by the con- 
stant scheme of procrastination adopted by the Moorish Govern- 
ment. It is for this reason that a crisis might at any moment 
occur in Morocco, without taking into account the native Govern- 
ment at all. The Sultan is at present at Marakesh, four hundred 
miles south of Tangier, and an inroad might be made by the army 
of any European Power, and the north of the country captured, 
long before the news of any disturbance might reach His Shereefian 
Majesty. Not that it would be in the power of the Sultan to make 
any forcible stand against a European invasion. Fortunately, 
there is little chance of the peace of the country being disturbed, 
though the action of Spain must be carefully watched. Possessed 
as she is of several fortified bases on the north coast, and especially 
Ceuta and Melilla, it would be no difficult matter for her to create 
a disturbance in order to gain popularity at home; or to keep on 
the throne—or rid themselves of—the present dynasty, and to find 
some occupation for the two hundred thousand men who will 
shortly be returning to Spain. The only way in which such a 
policy on her part can be prevented from taking place is by a firm 
and trustworthy understanding between the French and British 
Foreign Offices to brook no interference in Morocco. If Italy and 
Germany would join so much the better, and there is little doubt 
about their doing so, as one and all are desirous of maintaining the 
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status quo. A Note from these joint Powers to the Spanish 
Government, to be presented the moment there were any signs 
of a “ Morocco policy ” in Madrid, should nip the movement in the 
bud. Neither France nor England have any desire for an active 
policy, rather their sole aims are identical there at present, to col- 
lect the claims owing to French and British subjects and to 
punish offenders who have interfered with the life and property of 
such. With an identical policy, and an identical means of carry- 
ing it through, much could be done, and whereas demands made in 
the name of a single Government have but little or no effect in 
obtaining reparation from the Sultan and the Grand Vizier, a Note 
bearing the signatures of several representatives would attract 
attention and be met with satisfactory results. Much as Morocco 
may know about the Powers individually, they are not yet aware 
that the Concert of Europe is, as a rule, more easily gulled that any 
one Power alone, and an Identical Note regarding the pending ques- 
tions, so far as is practicable, of three or four of the European 
States, would quickly be responded to. Such a policy would in- 
augurate a new period for Morocco. Concessions for the improve- 
ment of Tangier and the gradual opening up of the country could 
not any longer be refused, were they to be demanded in the name 
of several of the representatives acting together. 

Meanwhile, the attention of the European Cabinets should be 
directed towards Spain, for, extravagant as the programme stated 
above may seen, there is no rashness to which Spaniards will 
not proceed in order to save themselves from revolution and to 
gain popularity at home. 

Wa LtTeER B. Harris, 
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THE Russians have a saying, “To us belongs the twentieth century,” 
the probable accuracy of which has been confirmed by recent events. 
Before the third decade of the coming century Russia will out- 
number in population England, Germany, and Austria combined. 
With Siberia—which in its possibilities surpasses the north-west 
of Canada, if it does not equal the west of the United States— 
opened to trade and settlement by the immense railway schemes 
which the Czar’s Government is steadily carrying into execution, 
with Manchuria firmly held, and the population of North China to 
fetch and carry, with Persia a mere vassal, and Thibet and Central 
Asia only awaiting consumption, with open seaports in the Far 
East and extreme West, the position of the Russian Empire must 
be an extraordinarily strong one. There are, and will always be, 
weak points in this colossal structure, as Mr. Arnold White has 
shown. Nevertheless, it is evident that the rapid development and 
aggressive tendencies of Russia are facts with which we must 
reckon. 

Within the past ten years Russia has set to work to build a great 
sea-going fleet. How far her ambitions may carry her it is impos- 
sible to say; but her naval expenditure has grown from £1,750,000 
in 1868 to £2,500,000 in 1878, £3,629,000 in 1888, and, allowing for 
a share of the special appropriation, £7,500,000 in 1898. Had British 
expenditure risen in the same ratio in the same period we should 
now be devoting the sum of £40,000,000 to the navy. Russia has 
no trade to defend on the high seas. Her coasts are singularly 
secure against maritime attack. When the Trans-Siberian Railway 
is complete she will be able to communicate with the most distant 
parts of her empire by land. A navy to her will never be the 
matter of life and death which it is to Great Britain. Were all the 
Russian battleships and cruisers at the bottom, the blow might be 
asevere one to Russian pride, but would scarcely interfere with the 
. internal prosperity of the Russian people. Trade and manufacture 
would proceed without let or hindrance. There would be no instant 
and frightful rise in the price of every necessity, such as would in- 
evitably follow in England upon a British defeat at sea. Thus 
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whilst the British Navy is a force almost absolutely defensive, 
the same cannot be said of the Russian Navy. Great deductions 
must be made from Britain’s strength for the cruisers and other 
craft needed to protect trade. Russia can use every ship, man, and 
gun to attack. 

In another respect the contrast between the two Powers is telling. 
Behind the British Navy stands only a small army, and that rela- 
tively unprepared for war. Behind the Russian Navy are myriads 
of men—a host greater than that which the Greeks pictured Xerxes 
leading to the conquest of the West—and the only difficulty will 
be the provision of transport. But even here Russia could move 
an army corps with ease at the present time, and she is year by year 
increasing her list of large steamers suitable for carrying troops. In 
alliance with France, the Russsian Navy is in no danger of being 
overpowered by numbers. It can fight England on a footing of 
numerical equality, even numerical superiority at the critical points, 
when deductions are made for our need to protect our trade. More- 
over, unless England can win allies, the Dual Alliance can force her 
to fight at great disadvantage. If she loses, she loses everything ; 
if she wins, she gains little, and they lose little. The limited 
liability on one side only is particularly dangerous to England. It 
renders the Dual Alliance indifferent to British hostility, and in the 
past it has led British Ministers to concede vital national interests 
rather than fight. 

At the present rate of increase the Russian Navy bids fair in a 
few years to outnumber the French and to take the second place 
in Europe. . The financial prospects of Russia are on the whole 
better than those of France, for France has no Siberia and no 
Manchuria to promise immense future development. Thus the 
poverty which hampers the Czar’s Ministers and prevents them 
from as yet competing with England will sooner or latter pass 
away. * The Russian Navy is as yet only in its infancy. The - 
struggle for predominance in the elements which will give the 
command of the sea in war is likely to grow far more furious, and 
to impose upon the taxpayers of Europe greater and greater sacri- 
fices in the near future. It is at this juncture that Sir George 
Clarke comes forward with a timely sketch of Russia’s naval 
history.* 

« The first beginnings of the Russia Navy were a few galleys on 
the Don in 1696. Under Peter the Great a footing was won on the 
Baltic, and, a sea-going fleet built in the ports conquered from 
Sweden, and at Archangel. The history of Russia during the 
eighteenth century is the history of a steady expansion in three 


* * Russia’s “Sea Power: Past and Present, By Col. Sir George Sydenham 
Clarke, K.C.M.G. John Murray. Price 6s, 
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directions, westwards towards Central Europe through Poland, 
southwards upon the shores of the Black Sea, and northwards 
upon the Baltic. In the last direction there has been no advance 
since the conquest of Finland early in the present century, though 
he would, indeed, be a rash man who concluded that here Russia 
had reached finality. In the Black Sea the northern and eastern 
coasts were secured by the end of the eighteenth century. 
Towards Central Europe expansion ceased with the Treaty of Paris 
of 1814, because Russia came into contact with two strong Powers, 
Prussia and Austria. The latter half of the nineteenth century has 
seen Russia’s drang nach Osten, and a persistent advance in 
Central Asia and towards the remote waters of the Yellow Sea and 
Northern Pacific. Throughout this movement towards open water 
the Russian Navy has played a very minor part. It has, indeed, 
waged war with credit, if not with great glory, against the Swedish 
and Turkish fleets; but Russia has won her successes mainly by 
the’strength of her armies. Against a first-class naval Power she 
has never as yet offered battle. Her squadrons lay behind the guns 
of Kronstadt or Sevastopol during the Crimean War when, with a 
little enterprise, they might have caused the allies annoyance and 
even disaster. In the last Russo-Turkish War they played no part. 
The Russians have no such splendid past at sea to look back upon 
as England. Even to-day the actual fighting quality of their fleet 
is quite uncertain. On paper it is most imposing ; but external ap- 
pearances are never a safe guide. 

Though Sir George Clarke from first to last writes as a strong 
partisan of a Russo-British agreement or alliance, he is too honest 
to misrepresent the truth, and thus he is compelled to record the 
fact that, almost from the beginning of her naval development, 
Russia has come into constant collision with England. Why this 
is so is evident. In Mr. Spenser Wilkinson’s words, which apply 
almost as correctly to Europe in 1700 as to Europe to-day: “ With 
the largest territory in the world and the largest army, the Russian 
Empire seeks to become the rival of the great maritime Powers. 
If she can once attain to that position she will be the most formid- 
able State in the Old World, and will press upon her neighbours 
like a nightmare.” The danger to England of the extravagant 
development of a single State was clearly understood by British 
statesmen of the eighteenth century, with whom the maintenance 
of the balance of power was a matter of tradition. In the present 
century, under the influence of such advisers as Cobden, the British 
public deliberately flung the experience of generations to the winds 
and decided upon a policy of isolation. But none the less a feeling 
of hostility to Russia has persisted—a feeling which to most people 
will seein instinctive and natural. Russia, as the greatest antago- 
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nist of Britain and British ideas, as our certain rival in Asia and 
on the high seas, must be our enemy. To call this feeling senti- 
mental, as Sir George Clarke does, appears to me incorrect. 
Sentiment is wholly irrational ; instinct is nature’s logic, leaping 
to the correct conclusion without premises. To the statesman, 
sentiment is wholly mischievous, instinct invaluable. 

British policy has rightly striven to keep the Baltic and Black 
Sea open to British trade. Russian policy has persistently striven 
to secure the entrances to these seas for Russia, with the ultimate 
object of closing them. The independence and consolidation of 
Sweden, a State which must always lean upon England, has been 
the object of British statesmanship in the north, as has the 
independence of Turkey in the south, England in either case 
desiring to have a second-rate Power in control of the entrances of 
the Baltic and Black Sea. As far back as 1698 we supported 
Sweden against a coalition of Denmark, Saxony, Poland, and 
Russia. It should be said in passing that circumstances have 
tended to make Denmark the friend of our enemies, whether 
France or Russia. When Charles XII. of Sweden showed hostiltiy 
to the Hanoverian Dynasty, a British fleet supported Russia against 
him, but on his death an Anglo-Swedish Alliance was promptly 
concluded. In 1726 and 1727 British fleets threatened the 
Russians in the Baltic. In the war of the Austrian succession 
England subsidized Russia for a brief period, the interest of the 
two Powers coinciding and demanding the maintenance of Austria 
as a check upon Prussia. In the war of 1768-1773 England on the 
whole supported Russia against Turkey, lending the Russians 
officers and permitting them the use of our ports, though the 
motive is not obvious. Russia repaid England by her hostile 
“armed neutrality” during the war of the American Revolution. 
She demanded as the price of her friendliness an island upon 
which she has repeatedly cast her covetous eyes, Minorca. To 
this fact Sir George Clarke makes no reference, though many 
curious details of the negotiations will be found in the first Lord 
Malmesbury’s Memoirs. 

When, in 1787, Austria and Russia made war upon Sweden and 
Turkey, the natural tendency of British policy asserted itself. 
British shipowners were forbidden to provide Russia with transport. 
An alliance between Holland, Prussia, and England was concluded 
to safeguard the integrity of Sweden, and British officers were lent 
to the Swedes. In 1791 Pitt prepared “the Russian armament,” 
and was on the eve of using force against Russia. But the House 
of Commons would not support him heartily, and Fox furiously 
opposed him. “Was it really of such vast importance,” he asked, 
“to English interests whether Russia did or did not retain the 
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territory between the Bug and Dniester, or even the stronghold of 
Otchakov? Was it really worth while to incur all the costs and 
all the calamities of war for a desolate tract of marshes and for a 
fortress half in ruins?” The opposition of the city, which had 
great interests at stake in the Russian trade, decided Pitt, and he 
bowed to the sterm. But he felt at heart, knowing all the circum- 
stances, that he had been right and his opponents wrong. 

After this date the relations of England and Russia are fairly 
amiliar to the public. We were Russia’s ally at intervals during 
the great struggle with Napoleon, but we were always abandoned 
by her when she thought that her interests could be secured by 
joining the other side. Nelson found Admiral Oushakov’s fleet of 
very little service in the Mediterranean during 1798 and 1799. 
We have good reason to suspect Russian sincerity when we find 
that, after Tilsit, Alexander I. accepted a portion of the territory of 
his former ally, the unhappy King of Prussia, and prepared with 
France to attack Great Britain, also his ally. When Napoleon 
offered Constantinople to the Czar, but refused the Dardanelles, 
the Franco-Russian Alliance declined in its turn, and Russia was 
once more driven into the arms of England. 

During the first years of the present reign the steady growth of 
the Russian Navy excited profound uneasiness in England. In 
1837-8 Persia was instigated by Russia to attack Herat, and war 
with England was possible. At this date our naval weakness was 
startling. Writing in 1838, Sir C. Napier well expresses the 
alarm which British seamen felt at the strength of Russia :—< We 
are menaced by a large Russian fleet in the Baltic, to whom we 
dare not say one word because we have not a full-manned ship in 
England. . . . Russia has twelve sail of the line in the Black 
Sea and nearly thirty in the Baltic manned by 30,000 men, with 
four months’ provisions on board, and is it right that we should 
only have three seventy-fours weakly manned in this country and 
three three-deckers not manned at all?” British antagonism to 
Russia came to a head in the Crimean War—a war mismanaged 
from beginning to end by England, and undertaken in ignorance. 
At its close the disastrous mistake was made of trying to hamper 
Russia’s advance by paper stipulations instead of setting up a 
strong power at Constantinople. Hence fresh trouble in 1877-8 
and the Eastern Question of our own day. 

This brief sketch will at least serve to show that British hostility 
to Russia is not a plant of recent growth, but that on the contrary 
it dates far back in the history of our relations. It is difficult to 
think that it can be so irrational as Sir George Clarke suggests. 
He states the law of Russian expansion thus :—“ In obedience to 
the dictates of a universal law the Russian people have sought to 
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obtain an open seaboard. This inevitable movement—the basis of 
Russian policy for two hundred years—has profoundly influenced 
the course of events.” We may confess that from the Russian 
standpoint the wish to reach the open sea is explicable. But if 
once the principle is admitted that a great State has a legal claim 
to open sea-ports, we should be confronted by the most em- 
barrassing consequences. Austria ought to be allowed to stretch 
across Prussia to the North Sea, or down through Turkey to the 
7Egean. Russia not as yet having ports on open seas in the west 
must be allowed to seize the littoral of Norway and the port of 
Copenhagen. Even were Russia in possession of Constantinople 
and the Dardanelles—and, as Comte Vandal has shown, her eyes 
have always been fixed on the latter rather than the former—she 
would still not be upon the open sea. The gates of the Mediter- 
ranean are held by Great Britain. The doctrine of the right to 
open ports in Asia has been ably answered by Mr. Spenser 
Wilkinson :— 


** Russia is to find a warm harbour in the Pacific. For what purpose? It 
cannot be an outlet for Russian trade, for the whole breadth of China lies between 
the Russian Empire and the warm ports of the Pacific. The theory that a Power 
which extends across the northern half of Asia is entitled to conquer any parts of 
Southern Asia which it covets in order to find an outlet for its trade across half 
the Continent, across vast deserts, and over the most impenetrable ranges of 
mountains in the whole world, is too absurd to require serious refutation. 

What Russia seeks are naval arsenals as convenient bases for the creation and 
operation of a great navy.” 


But the whole fiction of the open-water port as the one and only 
goal of Russia has been knocked on the head by Russian action in 
China during the past few weeks. She has her warm water in 
Port Arthur, but now she wants Hankau and a footing in the 
Yang-tsze Valley. Yet Sir George Clarke tells us, with this and 
the Niu-chwang railway incident fresh in our minds, “ No sub- 
stantial grievance against Russia exists at this moment!” and 
this, though he recognizes that Russia has gained her supposed 
ends by the advance to Port Arthur, and though he is in no way 
inclined to disparage her successes in China. “No territorial 
advance of Russia in the present century,” he says, “ is comparable 
in importance to the step which has just been taken after long 
and careful preparation.” Open ports are not Russia’s only goal. 
She is an expansive and aggressive Power, and she will expand and 
aggress till she meets with vigorous resistance. At the present 
time with the alliance of France she can afford to disregard 
British interests and to lay her hands forcibly upon an empire 
which has been opened up to trade by England, where even to-day 
the great bulk of the trade is in English hands. Face to face with 
statesmen whose lack of foresight has been as remarkable as their 
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want of moral courage, she has conquered all along the line. And 
the mischief is that Englishmen still put faith in vague agreements 
with her, and will do so until statesmen will venture to tell the 
simple truth to the people and show them that any enduring 
compact is impossible. Till this conviction is arrived at we cannot 
negotiate or fight without the certainty of defeat. A House divided 
against itself cannot stand, and our hands would be weakened in 
war by an opposition demanding an understanding with our 
enemy. 

It is characteristic of the advocates of an agreement with Russia 
not to tell us what the terms of the agreement are to be. The 
more carefully the matter is considered the more hopelessly im- 
practicable does any lasting arrangement appear. It takes two to 
make a compact, and there is no reason why Russia should bind 
herself. She can get everything she wants—she can even inflict 
affronts upon the British Navy with the consent of the British 
Cabinet—by an attitude of hostility to England. She could 
certainly get no more, and remain our friend, were she to enter 
upon an entangling agreement. No doubt it might be worth her 
while to make us fine promises were she not the ally of France, 
though, after our experiences of Port Arthur and Central Asia, the 
value of such promises to us would be nothing. There is 
reason, as Sir George Clarke hints, to suppose that the Dual 
Alliance is directed even more against England than against the 
Triple Alliance. In fact, as Mr. Greenwood and Mr. Wilkinson 
have told us, France and Russia are in the time of nominal peace 
waging more or less open war upon us and our interests. With 
decent statesmanship this kind of thing could have been stopped 
years ago, not by agreement, but by vigorous policy. Support, in 
this war on England, is the only benefit which France derives from 
the Dual Alliance. If Russia is faithful to France, she cannot 
make friends with the possessor of Egypt, and if she is unfaithful to 
France, can we, in our turn, trust her ? 

Moreover, it is certain that efforts have been made unsuccessfully 
to reach an understanding with Russia. Does anyone suppose that 
the Prince of Wales, during his 1894 visit to Russia, did not talk 
politics with the Czar? Or when the Czar saw the Queen in 
England, was such an opportunity let pass? And what of Lord 
Salisbury’s plaintive appeal to Russia, when he told her that “we 
had put our money on the wrong horse” in the Crimean’ War ? 
Not the slightest result has been produced by all these interviews 
and entreaties. Russia goes imperturbably on, having discovered 
by long experience that British statesmen oppose words to her 
deeds, and that British protests and pompous naval demonstrations 
can be safely disregarded. 
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Sir George Clarke, then, nowhere gives any clear outline of the 
agreement which he advocates. He asserts, and probably correctly— 
for this is a matter on which I dare not criticize a strategist—the 
impossibility of an invasion of India by Russia. Yet, as I understand 
the case, what we have to fear in India is not invasion but an attack 
upon Afghanistan, which we are bound by our promises to the 
Amir to resist. If we fail to make a firm stand, it is obvious that 
Afghanistan will share the fate of the Central Asian Khanates and 
be absorbed piecemeal. The Will of Peter the Great may be, and 
probably is, a forgery by Napoleon, but, after all, Napoleon knew 
what he was talking about, and if his forecast has not come true 
in all details, in general outline it has been singularly accurate. 
Even Spain and Italy were fields of Russian intrigue earlier in 
the century, and may be so again. 

When all is said and done the advance of Russia is far more 
dangerous to England and the world than is that of England to 
Russia and the world. Though it is the fashion on the Continent 
to represent us as aggressive mischief-makers, a study of our 
history will show that never in modern times have we displayed 
any tendency toaggression. Such outrageous incidents as General 
Kaulbar’s mission to Bulgaria and the kidnapping of Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg are not easily forgotten, and may well 
have led the British public to view Russia’s policy with deep 
suspicion. Sir George Clarke contrasts the absence of any Russian 
protest at Britain’s annexation of the Punjaub with our futile pro- 
tests against every Russian advance in Central Asia. Here we can 
only say, without the slightest wish to defend British policy in this 
respect, that the British advance in Central Asia in no way 
threatens Russia, whilst the Russian advance does threaten Eng- 
land in India. Our Indian Army is not organized for aggressive 
action, but only for defence. Far otherwise is it with the Russian 
Army, as the Novoe Vremia has only recently told us. 

Sir George Clarke does not mention the new Russian port of 
Ekaterina on the Murman Coast, which may be open for use next 
year. It is ice-free, though within the Arctic Circle, and a fleet 
there cannot be sealed up as it can be in the Baltic. It will 
probably be used as the headquarters of a squadron of cruisers, but, 
though it is to be connected by rail with St. Petersburg, it lies too 
remote from the trade-lines or centres of commerce to be of any 
very great value, commercial or military. There has been talk of 
moving the whole Baltic squadron, ironclads and all, thither. It 
is doubtful, however, whether this proposal will be carried out, 
Sir George Clarke points out very clearly the immense disadvantage 
under which Russia labours, so long as her fleets are divided 
between the Baltic, the Black Sea, the Mediterranean, and the Far 
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East. A Baltic-Black Sea Canal has been mooted, and would 
greatly strengthen the Russian Navy if large ships could be sent 
through it with speed and safety. But it is so vast and difficult 
a project that in all probability it will never be carried out on the 
gigantic scale required. The tendency now is for Russia to con- 
centrate her formidable ships in the Far East, whilst the ironclads 
of the Black Sea fleet would doubtless; in case of war, move to 
the help of the small Mediterranean squadron. No one would be 
surprised to see them passing the Dardanelles in time of peace, as 
the Sultan can always be squeezed or bribed. 

We may expect to see Russia in the near future acquire coaling- 
stations on the line to the Far East. On the Arabian coast she 
might get what she wants from Turkey, or she might obtain from 
France a lease of a port on the Tajura Gulf. The Abyssinian coast- 
line is in the hands of Italy. A second station might be obtained 
on the Sumatra coast, where Russians have been very busy survey 
ing of late. Two years ago there was much discussion in the 
Russian Press as to the purchase of one of the small islands on 
this coast from the Duteh or from the Sultan of Achin. These 
two coaling-stations would enable the new Russian ships to voyage 
to the East without using British ports. The coal endurance of 
Russia's latest battleships and cruisers is enormous. . 

As a proof of the efforts which Russia is making to assure her 
naval position I may bring Sir George Clarke’s figures for ships 
ordered, building, or completing up to the very latest date and 
compare them with ours :— 


Russia. ENGLAND.; 


First-class battleships... rae cae oe ste aes ae 12 
Coast defence ships ... eh) Stes tall. ain inte) - 
Armoured cruisers’... a ia “ aia ms 4 
Protected cruisers ae ae ose ae sn we? @ 21 


Four British battleships and eight armoured cruisers in addition to 
the above are to be taken in hand. In armament and protection 
there is little to choose between British and Russian ships. It 
should be remembered that the British total is swollen by ships, 
the completion of which was delayed owing to the strike of 1897. . 

Before she is ready to fight England, Russia must complete 
these ships and connect Port Arthur with the Trans-Siberian railway- 
With the aid of France she must establish, fortify, and garrison 
coaling-stations as bases for the attack of our trade. This will 
be the work of some years—acute observers, such as Mr. Julian 
Ralph, reckon five or six. For the moment, then, England 
holds a great advantage. It would seem that the time has come 
for a close offensive and defensive alliance with Japan. If Russia 
should attempt movements on the Persian Gulf she could be 
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countered by a stroke against Port Arthur, for which the British 
and Japanese resources would amply suffice. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the naval development of Russia threatens Germany 
or that German schemes of expansion in Syria and Shantung must 
in the end increase the friction with Russia. <A league of peace, in 
which the Triple Alliance will receive the support of England and 
Japan, is certainly a possibility of the future. The Germans may 
be our trade rivals, but when all.is said and done they are related 
to us by blood and temperament, whereas the Russian is an alien. 
And this is one more reason against Sir George Clarke’s Anglo- 
Russian entente. 

In conclusion, one may deplore the fact that so able and eminent 
an officer does not appear to have been consulted by the Govern- 
ment before the annexation of Wei-hai-wei. Sir George Clarke, as 
a soldier who thoroughly understands the use of navies, as our 
greatest authority on fortification, and as a strong Imperialist, 
might seem peculiarly qualified to advise the Council of Defence. 
At least he could have saved the British Government from pre- 
tending to suppose, or actually supposing, that Russia’s occupation 
of Port Arthur was, from the Russian point of view, a gigantic 
mistake. 


H. W. Witson. 
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THE LETTERS OF AN INNOCENT.* 


It is well to briefly recall the circumstances under which Captain 
Dreyfus wrote the pathetic letters here translated. On October 
14th, 1894, a mandate was signed by the French authorities for his 
arrest, and M. Forzinetti, head of the military prison of the 
Cherche-midi, was instructed to prepare a cell for his reception. 
Already on the day preceding, October 13th, Captain Dreyfus had 
been ordered to present himself in civil dress on October 15th at the 
Ministry of War. He proceeded thither at the appointed time, 
was arrested, and forthwith thrown into prison. Commandant du 
Paty de Clam and the Marquis de Morés had accused him behind 
his back of being the writer of the bordereau, of which Esterhazy 
has since been proved to be the author. De Clam was charged 
with the task of preparing the briet against the accused, and 
acquitted himself of it very much as a Spanish Inquisitor would 
have done. For a fortnight he visited Dreyfus by day and night in 
his cell, accusing him in melodramatic tones of treason; and only 
on the fifteenth day showed him the bordereaw which he was 
accused of having written. For the seventeen days following 
October 15th de Clam also visited Madame Dreyfus daily and ran- 
sacked, as he himself admits, in vain her house, but refused to tell 
her of what crime her husband was accused or even where he was 
incarcerated. He also forbade her to try to communicate with him in 
any event, and threatened her with penalties if she informed even 
her own relatives that he had been arrested. All this time he 
daily accused her husband to her of the worst crimes, of being a 
coward, a wretch, a traitor,a debauchee, a man who led a double 
life, a Jekyll and Hyde. 

After this Vehmgericht style of procedure had continued for 
over six weeks, Dreyfus was at last allowed to communicate with 
his wife. In the interim the agents of the French War Office had 
divulged his name, and were flooding the Press day after day with 
sensational stories of his treasonable relations with Germany, 
represented by them as long-continued and systematic. Even the 
French Minister of War, General Mercier, did not refrain from 


* These letters (Lettres d’un Innocent) are published by M. Stock Editeur, 
Palais Royal, Paris, 1898. Price, One franc. 
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personally communicating to the Paris Press, several weeks before 
the court-martial condemned the victim, that he had overwhelm- 
ing evidence of the guilt of the man just about to be tried. 

Dreyfus and his counsel, Maitre Demange, were never shown 
(although the trial was held in camera) the real evidence which, 
when the bordereau was found unconvincing, was privately 
adduced to the officers composing the court-martial. This secret 
dossier was examined fully in the last number of “THE NaTIONAL 
REVIEW ”* and its irrelevance demonstrated. It was paraded before 
the French Chamber on the 7th of July of this year by the present 
Minister of War, M. Cavaignac ; and the entire civilized world stood 
aghast when it learned the flimsy lies which in France suffice to 
send a loyal officer to the galleys, in case he be a Jew. 

M. Cavaignac’s trump card on this occasion was a confession of 
guilt of Dreyfus, alleged to have been overheard by one Lebrun- 
Renault on the day of the victim’s degradation, but only written 
down by him three. years later. As it stands, it is really an 
affirmation of innocence, not of guilt; however, it served the turn 
of the French Minister of War, and the 572 deputies present, 
amidst wild cheering, decreed that the wisdom which had fallen 
from his lips should be posted up in every commune all o ver France. 

Thus the leading facts of this lamentable affair are simple 
enough. They become still clearer, but, if possible, more damag- 
ing to the fair reputation of France, through the publication of 
Dreyfus’ letters written to his wife from December 5th, 1894—the 
date at which the military Vehmgericht first allowed him to com- 
municate with her after his arrest—until March 5th, 1898. I have 
only translated those written up to the date of his degradation on 
January 5th, 1895, along with two written to his counsel just 
before and just after that agonizing ceremony. 

These letters are a crushing rejoinder to those who, after allow- 
ing, nay complaining, during three whole years that Dreyfus pro- 
tested his innocence to the very end, have now, when they see the 
crumbling ruin of all their former vaunted evidence, turned round 
and once more stabbed their victim in the back by pretending 
that he confessed his guilt. They breathe the spirit of a much- 
wronged, innocent man, of an attached husband and fond father, 
and are profoundly touching. Written with his heart’s blood, they 
bring before us the proud, energetic, self-controlled soldier, pene- 
trated with enthusiasm for the country and army which have 
dealt with him so infamously. I have ill succeeded in reproducing 
the pathos and dignity of the French originals; yet I am sure few 
will read them even in English without emotion. 


* “M. Cavaignac’s Vindication of Captain Dreyfus.” By L. J. Maxse (NATIONAL 
REVIEW, August.) ’ 
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Almost before France it is, his native Alsace that is mistress of 
Dreyfus’ heart, Alsace that, for a second time in thirty years, the 
French are at this moment signing away to the German conquerors. 
For all Alsatians regard Dreyfus as a martyr, and think that France 
is gone mad, when they gaze powerless on this public crucifixion 
of Truth and Justice. What wonder if, in the recent elections 
for the German Reichstag, those who for nearly thirty years had 
kept their hearts warm for France began to despair and allowed 
the Annexationists to capture three of their seats. For by the 
servile politicians of this third French Republic the claims of 
Alsace begin to be felt as irksome. What does national honour 
matter to them? Men who, though they write up Liberté, Egalité 
et Fraternité on every lintel, yet violate those conceptions in their 
every action, are not likely to retain the enthusiasms of 1871, of 
Thiers, of Gambetta. Therefore they have begun a petty persecution 
of the leading Alsatians who, after 1870, left their homes in order to 
remain French citizens, and Alsace is fast receding into the back- 
ground of their degenerate imaginations, a dim, melancholy, and 
importunately pleading shadow. 

HUGUENOT. 


LETTERS OF CAPTAIN DREYFUS TO MADAME DREYFUS. 


“ Cherche-midi Prison, Tuesday, December 5th, 1894. 

“ My Dear Lucy,—At last I can write you a word, for they have 
just informed me that I shall be put upon my trial on the nine- 
teenth of this month. They refuse me the right to see you. 

“T will not tell you all that I have suffered, for in the whole 
world there are no words pathetic enough for that. Do you re- 
member my telling you how happy we were? Everything smiled 
for us in life. Then all of a sudden a clap of thunder so appalling 
that my brain still reels. I, accused of the most monstrous crime 
that a soldier can commit. To-day again I feel myself afresh the 
plaything of a dreadful nightmare. 

“ But I have hopes in God and in justice, and the truth will end 
by declaring itself. My conscience is calm and quiet, and re- 
proaches me with nothing. I have always done my duty, I have 
never stooped to anything. I have been overwhelmed and pros- 
trate in my dark prison in solitary converse with my own brain. 
I have had moments of wild madness, I have even wandered ; but 
my conscience kept awake. And it said to me: Lift up your head 
and look the world in the face. Strong in your good conscience, 
walk straight and hold yourself — It is a terrible trial, but 
you must undergo it. 

“TI do not write to you any more, for I want this letter to go to- 
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night. But write me a long letter, and tell me in it all that our 
household are doing. 

“T embrace you a thousand times as I love you, as I adore you, 
my darling Lucy. A thousand kisses for the children. I don’t 
dare to speak to you more at length about them, for the tears come 
into my eyes when I think of them. 

“ Write to me soon. 

“ ALFRED. 


“ My kindest regards to all the family, and do tell them that I 
am to-day exactly what I was yesterday, solicitous only of one 
thing, which is to do my duty. 

“The Commissary of the Government has informed me that it 
will be Maitre Demange who will undertake my defence. So I 
think I shall see him to-day. Write to me at the prison; your 
letters will pass, like my own, through the hands of the Commis- 
sary of the Government.” 


“Thursday morning, December 7th, 1894. 

“T await with impatience a letter from you. You are my hope 
you are my consolation ; otherwise life would be a burden to me. 
I should have nothing to do but to think of how they could accuse 
me of so awful a crime, of a crime so monstrous that all my being 
starts at it, all my body revolts. To have worked all one’s life for 
one single end, and that end the taking of revenge against that 
infamous robber who had despoiled us of our dear Alsace, and then 
to see oneself accused of treason towards that country—no, my 
darling, my mind refuses to take it in. Do you remember how I 
told you about my being ten years ago at Mulhouse, in the month 
of September it was, and I heard one day passing under our 
windows a German band celebrating the anniversary of Sedan ? 
My anguish was such that I wept with rage, that I bit my sheets 
with anger and swore to consecrate all my strength, all my under- 
standing to the service of my country against those who thus 
trampled on the Alsatians in their anguish. 

“ No, no, I will not dwell upon it; for I should go mad if I did, 
and I must needs keep all my senses about me. And, besides, my 
life has now but one single aim, and that is to discover the wretch 
who has betrayed his country, to discover the traitor for whom no 
punishment will be too great. Oh, my own dear France, that I 
love with all my soul, with all my heart, you to whom I have con- 
secrated all my strength, all my understanding, how can they have 
accused me of so stupendous a crime? I brood, my darling, over 
this matter till I literally choke. Never, in sooth, has anyone 
undergone the martyrdom that I endure. No physical suffering is 
to be compared with the moral anguish that I feel whenever my 
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thoughts hark back to this accusation. If I had not my own 
honour to defend, I assure you that I would much prefer death ; 
at any rate it would be forgetfulness. 

“Write to me very soon. My affectionate regards to all.” 


“ December, 1894. 

“My Own Daruine,—Thank you for your long letter of yester- 
day ; I never felt a doubt about your adorable devotion, about the 
greatness of your heart. Of you, before all, I was thinking during 
these dark days, of the sadness and pain that you must feel; that 
was my only weakness. 

“ As for myself, 1am afraid of nothing. If I have suffered much, 
yet I have never either bowed or bent my head. My moments of 
deepest sadness were those in which I was thinking of you, my 
own darling, and of all our family. I knew beforehand the anguish 
that you must be feeling at being left thus without any news of 
myself. I had plenty of time to think of you all in those long 
days and those sleepless nights closeted alone with my own brain. 
Nothing to read, nothing to write. I paced up and down like a 
lion in a cage, trying to decipher a riddle that I could not even 
guess at. 

“ But in this world everything ends by being found out if one 
has perseverance and energy ; I swear to you that I will discover 
the wretch who has done this infamous deed. 

“So keep up all your courage, my own darling, and look the 
world in the face; you have the right to do so. Thank everyone 
for their admirable devotion to my cause, embrace in my behalf 
our dear children and all the family. 

“ A thousand kisses for you from your devoted 
“ ALFRED.” 


“ December, 1894. 

“My Own Dar.ina,—I was waiting for your letter impatiently, 
and it has given me great relief; though, at the same time, it has 
brought the tears into my eyes when I think of you, my own 
darling. 

“Tam not perfect. What man can boast of being? But one 
thing I can assure you of, and that is, that 1 have always walked 
in the path of duty and of honour. Never have I had any com- 
promise with my conscience in this respect. And, also, if I have 
suffered much, if I have undergone the most terrible martyrdom 
which it is possible to imagine, I have always been sustained in 
this terrible struggle by my conscience which watched over me 
upright and inflexible. 

“Tt is my rather haughty reserve, my liberty of word and judg- 
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ment, my devotion to hard work, that to-day do me the deepest 
wrong. I have been neither supple, nor pliable, nor a flatterer. 
Never were we disposed to pay visits; but we kept strictly to our 
own quarters, quite content with our domestic happiness. And 
yet to-day they accuse me of the most monstrous crime that a 
soldier can commit. 

“ Ah, if I only had hold of the wretch who has not only betrayed 
his country but has also tried to throw the blame of his infamy on 
me I hardly know what torture I would invent by way of making 
him expiate the moments through which he has made me pass. 
Nevertheless, one must hope that in the end they will find the 
culprit. Otherwise one would have to despair of justice in this 
world. So do you give up to this investigation all your efforts, all 
your intelligence, all my fortune if needs be. Money is nothing, 
honour is everything. Tell Matthieu that I reckon on him to do 
this. It is not above his strength. If it be necessary to move 
heaven and earth we must do so to discover this wretch. 

“T embrace you a thousand times as I love you, your devoted 

“ ALFRED. 

“ A thousand kisses for the children, and my affectionate regards 
to all our relations, and thank them for their devotion to the cause 
of an innocent man.” 


“ Wednesday, December 15th, 1894. 

“My Dear Lucy,—I have received your kind letter as well as 
mamia’s. Thank her for the sentiments that she expresses about 
me, sentiments of which I never doubted and which I have always 
deserved as I can confidently say. 

“At last there draws nigh the day when I shall appear before 
my judges; so then there will be an end of this moral torture. My 
confidence is absolute; when one has a conscience that is clear and 
tranquil one can face anyone and anything without flinching. I 
shall have to deal with soldiers who will listen to me and will 
understand me. The conviction of my innocence will make its way 
into their hearts, as it has never quitted those of my friends and of 
all who have known me intimately. 

“ My whole life is the best proof of it. I do not speak of the in- 
famous and anonymous calumnies which they have spread abroad 
about me. They have not touched me, and I scorn them. 

* “Give a good hug to our darlings for me, and take for yourself 


the tender kisses of your devoted husband, 
“ ALFRED.” 


“ Monday, December 18th, 1894. 
“My Dear Lucy,—I only to-day receive your kind letter of 
Saturday. In the same way I was unable to write to you yester- 
4* 
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day, that is Sunday, for the offices were shut and my letter could 
not have passed. How you must suffer, my poor darling. I can 
imagine it when I compare your sufferings to those which I feel my- 
self at not being able to see you. But one must learn to hold oneself 
up stiffly against sorrow, to resign oneself and keep all one’s dignity. 

“Let us show that we are worthy one of the other, and that 
trials, no matter how cruel, no matter how undeserved, cannot cast 
us down. When one has conscience on one’s side, one can, as you 
say so justly, bear everything, suffer everything. It is only my 
good conscience which has enabled me to bear up; except for that 
I should have died of grief, or, if not that, in a mad-house. I 
cannot myself recall as yet those first days without a shudder of 
terror; my brain was like a boiling cauldron; at every moment I 
feared that it would give way. 

“Do not be anxious because my letters come irregularly. You 
know that I cannot write just as I would like to you. So be strong 
and brave ; take good care of your health. 

“ Thanks for all the news which you give me of our friends. 

“Tell them that I have often thought of them, of the pain that 
they must be feeling. We must bind ourselves together in a union 
so close and strong that nothing can break it. Our pure and honest 
lives, all the past of all our families, the devotion we have shown 
to France, these are the best proofs of what we are. I have also 
received two kind letters from J. and from R.; they have given me 
great pleasure. 

“Thank you also for the news which you give me of the chil- 
dren. Ah! the poor darlings! What joy I should feel if I could 
embrace them as well as yourself, my own darling. But I will not 
let myself dwell on the subject, for when I begin to do so every- 
thing within me melts. 

“The bitterness goes up from my heart to my lips—and I need 
all my strength. 

“Thank M., as well as all my brothers and sisters, as well as all 
the family, for all that they do for me. Give them all a kind 
embrace in my behalf. 

“ And here I stop, for all the memory of the happiness which I 
enjoyed among you revives my sorrow. 

“To have sacrificed everything to one’s country, to have served 
it with unsparing devotion, with all one’s strength, with all one’s 
understanding—and to see oneself accused of so stupendous a 
crime as this! No—no! 

“Write to me often, write me long letters. My best moments 
are those when I am getting news from you all. A thousand kisses 
for yourself and the children. “ Your devoted 

“ ALFRED.” 
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Wednesday, December 13th, 1894. 

“My Own Dartine,—At last I reach the end of my sufferings, 
the end of my martyrdom. To-morrow I shall appear before my 
judges without flinching, head erect, without misgivings. 

“The trial which I have just undergone, terrible trial as it has 
been, has yet purified my soul. I shall come back to'you better 
than I was before. I will consecrate to you, to my children, to our 
dear families, all that still is left to me of life. 

“As I have told you, I have passed through the most awful 
time. I have had real moments of raging madness, at the mere 
thought of being accused of so monstrous a crime. I am ready to 
appear before soldiers as a soldier who has nothing to reproach 
himself with. They will see in my face, they will read in my soul, 
they will win the conviction of my innocence, as do all who 
know me. P 

“Devoted to my country, to which I have consecrated all my 
strength, all my understanding, I have nothing to fear. 

“So sleep quietly, my darling, and do not be at all anxious, 
Only think of the joy that we shall experience at finding ourselves 
soon in one another’s arms, in forgetting quickly these sad, dark 
days. 

“ Before long then, my own darling, before long I shall have the 
happiness of taking you as well as our darlings in my arms. 

“ And meanwhile, as we wait for that happy moment, a thousand 
kisses. 


“ ALFRED.” 


“ Monday evening, December 24th, 1894. 

“My Dar.inc,—It is to you once more that I write, for you are 
the only thread that still binds me to life. I know well that all my 
family, that all your’s love me and esteem me; but for all that, if I 
were to vanish, their grief, however great, would at last disappear 
with the lapse of years. 

“Tt is for yourself alone, my poor darling, that I keep up the 
struggle. It is the thought of you that stays my hand. How 
keenly do I feel at this moment, my love, for you; never before 
was it so great, so exclusive. And then,a feeble hope still supports 
me a little, the hope that I may be able one day to rehabilitate my 
name. But, above all, rest assured, if I manage to keep up the 
struggle to the very end against this Calvary, it will only have been 
for your sake, my poor darling ; it will be in order to spare you a 
fresh sorrow in addition to all that you have so far had to bear, 
Do all that is humanly possible in order to get to see me. 

“T embrace you a thousand times as I love you. 

6c ALFRED,” 
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“The night between Monday and Tuesday, December 24th, 1894. 

“My Darina Love,—TI have just received your letter, and I 
hope that you have received mine. Poor darling, how you must 
suffer; how I pity you) /I have shed many tears over your letter; I 
cannot accept your sacrifice. You must remain behind, you must 
live for the children. Consider them first before thinking of me; 
these poor little things it is who have absolute need of you. 

“ My thoughts always bring me back to you. 

“Maitre Demange, who came a little while ago, told me how 
admirably you bear it. He praised you in words which found an 
echo in my heart. 

“ Yes, my darling, you are sublime in your courage and devotion ; 
you are worth morethan I. I already loved you with all my heart 
and all my soul; to-day, I do more, I worship you. You are 
certainly one of the noblest women on the face of the earth. My 
admiration for you is such that, if I have to drink the cup even to 
the dregs, it will be in order to be worthy of your heroism. P 

“ But it will be very terrible to have to undergo the shame of 
degradation ; I would far rather be led out and shot. I am not 
afraid of death, but I shrink from open contumely. 

“ However it be, I beseech you to advise all #& lift their heads as 
. I do myself, and to look the world in the face without flinching. 
Never cast your eyes down, but proclaim out loud that I am 
innocent. 

“ And now, my darling, I will once more drop my head on the 
pillow and think of you. I embrace you and press you to my 
heart. 

“ ALFRED. 


“ Give the little ones a good hug for me, and please be so good as 
to have two hundred francs left at the gate of the prison.” 


“December 25th, 1894, 

“My Daruine,—I cannot put a date upon this letter for I do not 
even know what day it is. Is it Tuesday or Wednesday? I donot 
know; but it is never anything else but night for me. As sleep 
shuns my eyelids I get up to write to you. 

“Sometimes it seems to me as if all this had not happened at all, 
and as if I had never left you. In my hallucinations, all that has 
just happened to us seems to me like an evil dream; but it is 
terrible to wake up again. 

“T can no longer believe in anything except in your love and 
in the affection of all our friends. One thing we must do. We 
must continue the search for the true culprit. All means are 
good; one thing only is not enough—to leave the matter to 
chance. 


i 
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“ Perhaps I shall succeed in overcoming the horrible terror with 
which the degradation that I am about to undergo inspires me. 
To be a man of honour and to see one’s honour torn from one 
when one is innocent all the time, what more horrible than this ? 
It is the worst of all punishments—worse than death. Ah! if I 
bear up to the end it will certainly be for your sake, my own 
darling, for you are the only thread that binds me to life. 

“How we loved one another! More than ever to-day I feel how 
large a space you fill in my heart. But above everything take care 
of yourself and mind your health. You must do so at all costs for 
the sake of my children, who have need of you. 

. “So then pursue your search at Paris as elsewhere. Try all 
means, neglect none. The name of the culprit ; there must needs 
be persons who know it. 


“ Your loving, 
“ ALFRED.” 


e “ Wednesday, 2 o’clock, December 27th, 1894. 

“My Dariine,—I have just received your two letters as well as 
that of Marie. You are sublime, my darling, and I worship you 
for your courage and your heroism. I loved you already; but 
to-day I go down on both knees before you, for you are a sublime 
woman. But do not give way to dejection, I beseech you; think 
of our children, who have need of you. 

“ Perhaps I shall manage to bear up and reach your level. It is 
not the physical sufferings that I fear, for they have never been 
able to unman me, but merely glance off my skin. It is the moral 
torture of knowing that my name is dragged in the mud, the 
name of an innocent man, the name of a man of honour. Cry it 
out loud, my darling; cry out all of you that I am innocent, the 
victim of an awful fatality. 

“Shall we ever succeed in finding out the true culprit? Let us 
hope so, for otherwise we must despair of everything. 

“T hope to see you soon, and that is what consoles me. All day 
long, all through the night, my thoughts go out to you—to all of 
you. I think of the happiness which we enjoyed, and I ask myself 
once more by what inexplicable fatality it has thus been shattered. 
It is the most awful drama which it has ever been given me to 
read, and it is one which has been lived through, alas ! 

“ However, take good care of yourself, my darling, for you need 
all your health, all your physical strength, if you would successfully 
carry out the task which you have so nobly undertaken. I embrace 


you, you and my poor darlings as well, of whom I do not dare to 
think. A thousand kisses. 


« 
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“ Wednesday, 4 o’clock, December 26th, 1894. 

“My Dariinc,—You ask me what I do all day long. I think ot 
you—I think of you all. If I were not consoled and supported by 
such thoughts, if I did not feel through the thick walls of my 
prison the powerful inspiration of your sympathy, I think I should 
let myself go and that despair would make its way into my soul. It 
is, if anything, your love, it is your affection for, me that gives me 
the courage to live. 

“ Maitre Demange has just come. He will remain a few minutes 
with me. His faith in me is complete and absolute, and that gives 
me courage in a corresponding degree. It is not the physical 
sufferings that frighten me; I have a frame which can bear them. 
But this continual moral torture, this scorn which will pursue me 
everywhere, I who am so proud, so sure of my honour, it is this 
that I find terrible, this that is so awful. 

“ However, my darling, I will not torture your soul any more. 
Your grief is already. great enough. I embrace you warmly. 

“ ALFRED.” 


“ Wednesday, 10 o’clock in the evening. 
“T cannot sleep, and I come back to you once more. AmI then 
marked with a fatal seal that I should be thus made to drink of 
so much bitterness ? I am calm at this moment; my soul is strong 
and lifts itself up in the silence of the night. How happy we were 
my darling! Everything smiled for us in life; fortune, love 
children that we adored, a family knit together, in short, every- 
thing ; and then this clap of thunder so awful, so terrible. Pray 
buy some toys for the children for their New Year's Day. Tell 
them that they come from their father; these poor little souls just 
entering upon life must not be made already to feel our sorrow. 

“ Alas, my darling, if I had not you how glad I should be to 
quit my life! Your love keeps me, it alone enables me to bear the 
hatred of an entire people. And this people is right. For they 
have told them that I was a traitor. Ah! this horrible word 
traitor, how it tears my heart asunder! I, a traitor! Is it possible 
that they should have accused me of it, that they should condemn 
me of so monstrous a crime! Cry out loud my innocence; cry it 
with all the strength of your lungs; cry it on the roofs, till the 
walls totter and fall. 

“ And seek out the culprit; that is what we most need. 

“T embrace you as I love you. 

“ ALFRED.” 


“ Thursday evening, 6 o’clock, December 27th, 1894. 
“My Dear Lucy,—Your heroism wins me to you; strong in 
your love strong in my good conscience and in the unswerving 
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support which I find in our two families, I feel my courage re- 
born. 

“So then I will struggle to my last breath, will struggle to my 
last drop of blood. It is impossible that the matter should not be 
some day cleared up ; feeling your heart beat close to mine, I shall 
undergo all the martrydom, all the humiliation, without bowing 
my head. The thought of you, my darling, will give me the 
requisite strength. 

“Certainly, my darling love, women are superior to us; among 
them you are one of the noblest, one of the most beautiful figures 
that I know. I love you deeply ; you know it. To-day I do more, I 
worship and venerate you. You are a saint, you are a noble woman. 
I am proud of you and shall try and be worthy of you. 

“ Yes, it would be an act of cowardice to abandon my life. It 
would be to have my name and that of my dear children soiled 
and vilified for ever. I feel it to-day; but what would you have ? 
The blow was too cruel, and my courage had sunk under it; it is 
you that have rallied it. 

“Your soul makes my own leap up. 

“So then we will support one another, and, proud of ourselves 
with our amount of determination, we shall succeed in rehabilitat- 
ing our name; we shall rehabilitate our honour, which has never 
been lost. 

“T embrace you as I love you. 


“ ALFRED.” 


“ Thursday, 11 o’clock in the evening. 
“T almost hoped to receive one more word of you this evening. 
If you knew with what happiness I receive your letters, with what 
ecstasy I read and re-read them all day long! 
“Good evening, good night, my darling. We shall still live for 
one another.” 


“10 o'clock, morning, December 28th, 1894. 

“My Dear Lucy,—I have received your kind letter dated 
yesterday at mid-day. You are quite right ; I must go on living. 
I must do so for your sake, for the sake of our dear children whose 
name I must rehabilitate. No matter how terrible the moral tor- 
ture that I am going to experience, I must needs bear up against 
it. I have not the right to abandon my post. 

“If I were alone in the matter I should not hesitate; but your 
name, the name of my family, everything is at stake. So then I 
must arm myself for the struggle; by dint of energy, of deter- 
mination, we shall triumph. They must end by speaking. And 
supported by your unshakable courage we shall succeed. 
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“ Write to me often. Take one another’s place by turns. Every 
one of your letters soothes me; it seems to me that I hear you 
speak, and that I hear your dear parents speak. - 

“T embrace you as well as all your dear family. A thousand 


good kisses for the dear children. 
“ ALFRED.” 


“Friday, Mid-day. 
“T received your letter dated Thursday evening as well as the 
few pretty words from Pierrot. Give the darling a good hug for 
me, and the seme to Jeanne. Yes, I must live on, I must gather 
up all my strength in order to wash off the stain which weighs on 
the heads of my children. I should be a coward if I deserted my 
post. I will live; I am resolved to do so. 


“TI embrace you. 
“ ALFRED.” 


“ Monday, December 30th. 
“My pear Lucy,—I also thought a long time yesterday evening 
about my father—about all my family; I will not hide from you 
that I wept a great deal. But these tears have relieved me. We 
have one consolation, it is the deep affection which binds us all 
together; it is also the affection which I meet with from your 


relations. It is impossible for us who are so knit together, with 
the help of Maitre Demange, who, too, shows an extraordinary 
devotion to me, it is impossible that we should not sooner or late 
succeed in finding out the truth. I was wrong to wish to abandon 
life ; I have not the right to do so. I will continue the struggle to 
my very last breath. In these long days and these sad nights 
my soul becomes purer and stronger. My duty is clearly traced 
before me; I must leave to my children a name pure and without 
blemish. 

“Let us work for that end, my darling, without truce or rest. 
You must recoil from no step, from no endeavour; we must try 
everything. 

“The books of M. Bayles that you have sent me are enough for 
the moment ; later on I shall want a book that gives exercises with 
a key opposite, in order that I may be able to work by myself. 

“For the moment I have to collect all my strength in order 
to bear the horrible humiliation which awaits me. 

“ But do not relax your efforts for a single instant. You can 
perhaps explore in a direction which I have indicated this evening 
to Maitre Demange. We must not neglect anything ; we must try 
everything. 


“T embrace you as [ love you. 
“ ALFRED, 
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“ Hearty kisses for our darlings. I have not the heart to wish 
you a happy New Year’s Day, for the festival is ill in keeping with 
our present disasters. I have even forgotten to send your mother 
my good wishes for her birthday. Please make up for this forget- 
fulness, which must be excused considering the sadness of the 
time. 

“TI think that you will have already given the toys to the 
children in behalf of their father. It must not be that these little 
souls be allowed so soon to feel our sorrows. 

“ T have received the inkstand, thank you.” 


“5 o'clock, evening. 

“My appeal has been rejected, as we had to expect. They have 
just informed me of the same. So ask at once for permission to 
see me. ; 

“Send me what I asked you for, that is to say, my sword, my 
sword belt, and my uniform. The cruel punishment, so horrible, 
draws near; but I will meet it with the dignity that belongs to a 
pure and tranquil conscience. I cannot say that I shall not 
suffer, for that would not be true; but I shall not be wanting in 
firmness. 

“On your side keep at it, without truce, without respite.” 


“January Ist, 1895. 

“My Daruiinc,—Sunday is passed and Monday is just beginning. 
Indeed, midnight sounds just as I light my candle. I cannot 
sleep ; and I prefer therefore to get up to tossing about in my bed ; 
and what more delightful occupation than to come and talk with 
you? It seems to me just as if you were near me, as if it were one 
of those dear evenings of happy memories, during which you 
worked at my side, while I myself sat at my writing desk. 

“Let us hope that this happiness will once more shine for us. 
It is impossible that the truth should not declare itself. I know 
Mathieu’s energetic character; I have had an opportunity of 
appreciating your own, your profound devotion, I will even say 
your heroism; so I no longer doubt that your investigations must 
succeed. 

“ You are right, however, to go to work calmly and methodically ; 
you are the more likely to succeed by doing so; besides, I hope 
soon to talk about all that with you. 

“ Now is the time when the Calvary begins to be painful. First 
the humiliating ceremony, then the sufferings which will follow. 
I shall bear it all with calm, with dignity, you may be sure of 
that. 

“T cannot tell you that I have not at times violent outbursts 
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when I rebel—that would not be true. The injustice is much too 
trying; but I have faith in the future, and I hope to have my 
revenge. . 

“ And in such moments I delight to think that when it comes I 
shall not have any other care than to assure my own happiness and 
that of our dear children. 

“T have received a charming letter from Marie, which I will 
answer one of these days. Keep up your courage always, my 
darling ; take good care of your health, for you will want all your 
strength. It must not be that that should fail you just when it is 
most wanted. 

“ Good evening and good-night. I embrace you as I love you. 

“ ALFRED.” 


“Tuesday, January Ist, 1895. 

“My Daruinc,—I have received no letter from you this morn- 
ing, and I miss it. I have received several others, it is true; but 
need I tell you that that is not the same thing ? 

“ Yesterday, when he left me, Maitre Demange hoped to come 
and pass a few hours with me to-day; but, alas! a little after he 
went they informed me, almost at once, that my appeal was re- 
jected, and that that closed the door henceforth to him. He, too, 
will have been informed of it this morning. So, then, I must pass 
my day all alone. 

“What a sad New Year’s Day, my darling! But let us not 
dwell upon the subject ; it is no good crying and groaning, for that 
will not open the doors of my prison. We must, on the contrary, 
keep up all our energy of body and mind and not rest a moment in 
the struggle to find out the key to this enigma. Let nothing re- 
buff you, never lose hope. Spread your nets on all sides, and the 
guilty one must in the end catch himself. 

“Have you received an answer in reply to your requisition? I 
now await with impatience the moment when I can fold you in my 
arms. 

“Have you bought the toys for the children? Were they 
pleased with them? [I only think of yourself and of them; I only 
live in the one thought of some day seeing this awful nightmare 
vanish away. It seems to me impossible that it should be other- 
wise ; anyhow, we will help it to, I promise you. 

“ T embrace you as I love you. 

“ ALFRED.” 


“ Monday evening, 11 o’clock, January 2nd, 1895. 
“My Dartine,—A New Year is just about to begin. What has it 
in store for us? Let us hope that it will be better than that which 
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has just ended, otherwise death would be preferable. In the 
calm, in the depth of the night which surrounds me, I think of you 
all—of yourself, of our dear children. What an awful blow Fate 
has dealt us, as undeserved as cruel ! 

“Let me open my heart a little, let me weep unrestrained in 
your arms. Yet do not think on that account that my courage 
begins to fail. I have promised you to live, and I will keep my 
word. But I must needs feel your soul for ever vibrating close to 
my own. I must needs feel myself upheld by your love. 

“We want courage, we want an energy almost superhuman. As 


for myself, all I can do is to gather up my strength to bear all the 
torture which still awaits me. 


“Good evening, and kisses, 


“ ALFRED.” 


“ Tuesday, mid-day. 

“My Darinc,—They inform me that the supreme humiliation 
is to take place the day after to-morrow. I was waiting for it, I 
was prepared for it; but nevertheless the blow has fallen heavily 
on me. I shall bear up under it, for I have promised you that I 
will. I shall draw the strength which is still necessary for me from 
your love, from the affection of all of you, from the thought of my 
darling children, from the last hope that the truth will be found 
out. I must needs feel your affection irradiating me all round, 
feel you too at my side sharing the struggle with me. So, then, 
continue your investigations without truce and without respite. 

“T hope to see you very soon and to draw fresh strength from 
your eyes. Let us be one another’s support towards all and against 
all. I require your love in order to live, and without it my main- 
spring would be broken. 


“ When I am gone, try to persuade everyone that they must not 
flag or halt in the quest. 

“Please take the necessary steps in order to come to see me 
upon Saturday and on the following days at the prison De la 
Santé. It is there more than anywhere else that I shall need 
support. 

“Find out also about the matters of which I spoke to you 
yesterday ; about the time of my going, of the way I shall go, &e. 

“One must be prepared for everything, and not let oneself be 
taken by surprise. 

“ ALFRED.” 


“4.15 o’clock. 
“Since 4 o’clock my heart has been beating as if it would burst. 
You are not yet there, my darling; and the seconds seem to me 
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as long as hours. My ear is astretch to hear if anyone comes for 
me ; but I hear nothing, and am always expectant.” 


“5 o'clock. 


“I am calmer, for the sight of you has done me good. The 
pleasure of embracing you unrestrainedly has done me immense 
good, 

“T could hardly wait for the moment. Thanks for the joy which 
you have given me. How I love you, my own darling. Well, let 
us hope that all this will end some day. I must needs keep up all 
my strength. 

“Once more a thousand kisses, my darling. 

“ Your 
“ ALFRED.” 


“ Thursday evening, 11 o’clock. 


“My Darwinc,—The nights are long; it is to you that I once 
more turn. It is from your glance that I draw all my strength, in 
your deep love that I find courage to live. Not that the struggle 
makes me afraid ; but truly my lot is too cruel. Can one imagine 
a more awful situation, one more tragic for an innocent man? Can 
one imagine a more agonizing martyrdom ? 

“Happily I have the deep affection with which all our families 
encircle me, have, in short, your love, which recompenses me for 
all my sufferings. 

“Pardon me if I sometimes utter a groan; but do not think on 
that account that my spirit is any the less brave ; but these cries 
even do me good, and to whom can I utter them if not to your- 
self, my dear wife? A thousand good kisses for yourself and for 
the little ones.” 


“Friday, 5 o'clock. 


“My Dariinc—I must write you still these few more 
words, that you may find them to-morrow morning when you 
wake up. 

“Our talk even through the bars of the prison did me good. My 
legs trembled as I came down, but I stiffened myself up in order 
not to fall upon the ground with emotion. Even yet my hand has 
not recovered its firmness, this interview has shaken me so violently. 
If I did not insist upon your remaining longer it was because I had 
reached the limit of my strength, and I needed to go and hide 
myself while I wept a little. Yet do not think on that account that 
my spirit is less brave or less strong ; but my body is somewhat 
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weakened by three months of prison, during which I have never 
breathed the outside air. Indeed, I needed a-robust constitution 
to be able to resist all this torture. . 

“ But what has done me most good has been to feel that you are 
so courageous, so brave, so full of affection for me. Go on, my dear 
wife, let us impose respect upon the world by our attitude and our 
courage. As for myself, you must have felt that I was determined 
throughout; I want my honour cleared, and it shall be, and no 
obstacle shall stop me. 

Thank everyone most kindly; thank, in my behalf, Maitre 
Demange for all that he has done for an innocent man. Express 
to him all the gratitude that I feel towards him; I was incapable 
of telling it him myself. Tell him that I reckon on him in this 
struggle for my honour. 

“ Kiss the babies for me. A thousand kisses. 


“Your 
“ ALFRED. 


“The parlour is occupied to-morrow (Thursday) from one o’clock 
till four, so you must come either in the morning between ten and 
eleven or else in the afternoon at four o’clock. A visit is only pos- 
sible on Thursdays and Sundays.” 


To MaiTrre DEMANGE. 


“Thursday, mid-day, January 3rd, 1895. 

“Dear Master,—TI have just been informed that I shall to- 
morrow underge-the last affront which can be inflicted on a 
soldier. I awaited it, I had prepared myself for it ; but neverthe- 
less the blow has been terrible to bear. In spite of everything, up 
to the very last moment, I hoped that some providential chance 
would bring about the discovery of the true culprit. 

“T shall march to meet this awful punishment, which is worse 
than death, my head upright, without a blush. 

“To tell you that my heart will not be dreadfully tortured when 
they tear from me the decorations which I have won by the sweat 
of my brow, that would not be true. 

“T would certainly a thousand times have preferred death. 

“But you have indicated to me my duty, dear master, and I 
cannot avoid it, whatever the tortures which awaits me. You have 
taught me to hope; you have penetrated my whole being with a 
feeling that an innocent man cannot remain for ever wrongly 
condemned ; you have given me faith. 

“Thanks once more, dear master, for all that you have done for 
an innocent man. 
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“To-morrow they will take me to the other.prison, d la Santé: 

“It would make me very happy if you could console me afresh 
with your burning words, with your eloquence, and revive my 
drooping heart. I count always upon you, upon all my family to 
decipher this dreadful mystery. 

“Wherever I go the thought of you will follow me. It will be 
the star to which I shall look for my happiness. Believe me, 
dear master, and accept my respectful sympathy. 

“A. DREYFUS. 

“ At this very moment I learn that my degradation will not take 

place till Saturday ; but all the same I send you this letter.” 


“Prison de la Santé (Saturday). 


° “DEAR MastER,—I have kept the promise that I made you. 

“Innocent, I have faced the most awful martyrdom which can 
be inflicted on a soldier. I have felt all round me the scorn of a 
crowd; I have suffered the most terrible torture that can be 
imagined. How much happier I should have been in the tomb. 
All would be ended. I should be at rest, all my sufferings 
forgotten. 

“But, alas! duty does not permit it, as you have so well ex- 
plained to me. 

“T am obliged to live, obliged to allow myself to be martyred for 
long weeks to come before the truth can be discovered and my 
name rehabilitated. 

“Alas! when all that is over, when shall I regain my old 
happiness ? 

Well, I count upon you, dear master. I still tremble at the 
thought of all that I have endured to-day, of all the sufferings 
which still await me. 

“Support me, dear master, with your burning and eloquent words. 
See that this martyrdom has an end, that they despatch me as soon 
as possible yonder, where I shall, along with my wife, wait patiently 
for them to throw light on this mournful business and give me 
back my honour. 

“For the present this is the only grace I ask for. If they have 
any doubts, if they believe in my innocence, I ask but a single 
favour for the present, and that is, air, the society of my wife, and 
then I shall wait for all who love me to have unriddled this mourn- 
ful affair. But let them do it as soon as possible, for I have nearly 
reached the limit of my powers of resistance. It is really too 
tragic, too cruel, to be innocent and to be condemned for so awful 
a crime. 
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“ Excuse the loose way in which I write. I am not yet master of 
my thoughts. I am so profoundly dejected in mind and body, 
My heart has bled too much this day. 

“ For God’s sake then, dear master, let them shorten my unde- 
served punishment. 

“Meanwhile, you will investigate, and I trust, I am firmly 
convinced, you will find it all out. 

“ Believe me, ever your devoted and unhappy 


“A. DREYFUS.” 


or 
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A STUDY IN SCHOOL CHILDREN. 


‘*Neither book nor any product of human skill, but life itself yields the basis 

for all education.” —PESTALOZZI. 
Tue child is receiving a good deal of attention in the present day 
in America, Germany,and England. Darwin and Preyer have left 
us records of the doings, and development of infants. Stanley Hall 
has published in America several interesting reports on the contents 
of children’s minds, their fears, their ideas respecting dolls and the 
like. Professor Sully has written Studies of Childhood. We have 
in England a British Child Study Association, and a Childhood 
Society, with Sir D. Galton as President, to investigate children. 

Medical and scientific men, psychologists, and others, are engaged 
in measuring the increase in children’s growth and weight, and in 
endeavouring to establish a connection between the growth of the 
body and mind. Attempts are being made in Germany to calculate 
mental fatigue and to measure accurately the child’s capacity for 
work. The child’s sense capacities and muscular powers are also 
being made the subject of serious experiment. Defective and 
abnormal children are, especially in Germany, receiving special 
attention from medical men and psychologists. The Kinder Fehler, 
a journal published in Germany, gives a valuable record of what 
may be called pedagogical pathology. 

The influence of the medical study of children has caused school 
hygiene to make rapid and sure progress. Medical observations 
show that the child cannot work effectively unless the conditions 
be healthy, and increased attention is being paid to lighting, 
ventilating, and heating the schoolroom as well as to providing 
comfortable desks and well-printed books. 

The work, too, demanded from children is being subjected to 
revision now we begin to clearly understand that the child’s 
capacity for work is conditioned and limited by certain psychologi- 
cal laws. 

All this is profoundly interesting to teachers, and in America is 
bearing practical results. The training colleges in many cases are 
attached to a University, and the students, who represent the next 
generation of teachers, are required to methodically observe 
children’s characteristics under the supervision of scientific men. 
In England we have done no practical organized work in the 
schools and training colleges to speak of, but we hope the time is 
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not far distant when Pedagogics will have a recognized standing in 
our University courses and the systematic observation of children 
will be a part of the training of all who intend to teach children 
or examine them. Psychology, it is true, is recognized as a part of 
the equipment of a young teacher, but a study of theoretical 
psychology without a simultaneous study of living children is of 
little value to the teacher. Professor Lloyd Morgan, in his address 
to the British Association for Child Study, says :—“Mere text-book 
information, no matter how carefully committed to memory, is not 
of much avail save for the purposes of examination. What we 
want is real knowledge based on practical experience and actual 
contact with the phenomena with which psychology deals. And 
this experience, this touch with living fact, is afforded by child 
study. The problems which such study opens up will drive the 
teacher to his text-book for their discussion and elucidation, the 
statements of the text-book will drive him to child study for 
their exemplification in the field of fact. Child study will be 
rendered scientific, and psychological generalizations will acquire 
for the teacher real and living meaning.” 

No definite scheme for the systematic study of school children 
has been devised to guide English teachers, and the work of those 
who are already making experiments in order to widen their sym- 
pathies and deepen their knowledge of child nature is not intended 
to be taken as serious scientific observation. I would urge, how- 
ever, upon all teachers who have time to spire to take up some 
definite line of enquiry with a view to a better understanding the 
children they teach; and, though they may not discover new 
truths, they will at least have the satisfaction of rediscovering old 
ones. 

My aim in the following study was to try and find out how far 
children of average intelligence attach a reasonable meaning to 
ordinary words in common use in books, newspapers, and con- 
versation. 

Mr. Earl Barnes, in his recent experiments with large numbers 
of school children in California and London, shows that very few 
children of nine or ten years of age have an adequate content for 
common historical terms, such as monk, castle, peasant, and knight, 
and at fifteen years of age one-third have a clear notign and 80 per 
cent. have a vague notion. 

Last March I put the following question to 105 primary school 
children between the ages of ten and fourteen :— 

“What is a policeman, a postman, a soldier, a king, a professor, 
a Member of Parliament, a negro, a School Board ?” 

The majority of the papers came from boys and girls of Stan- 
dards V. and VI. in large town Board Schools, and a smaller pro- 
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portion came from a little village Church School in Lincolnshire. 
Only 13 per cent. of the children attempted the whole set of words. 
The policeman, postman, soldier, and king were almost universally 
answered rightly, but the professor, Member of Parliament, negro, 
and School Board received very inadequate treatment. 

The following table shows the percentage of children who had 
some definite notion of what the various words meant :— 


Policeman ... Q99percent. - Professor a _ --- 37 per cent, 
Postman .. 100 aa Member of Parliament... 71 = 
Soldier ... ... 100 wa Negro ... iat pe .. 69 ie 
King... -- 98 - School Board ... oo —— s 


The town children’s knowledge of the four last terms was con- 
siderably higher than that of the country children, as a comparison 
of the following will show :— 


TOwN CHILDREN. CoUNTRY CHILDREN. 
Professor ... aa ... 65 per cent. —_ mas 8 per cent. 
Member of Parliament ... 75 os ane ve 67 = 
Negro asi — a ae i ron BPs 67 pa 
School Board ‘ae ‘ie Te in aa pe 8 a 


though it must be remembered that School Boards and professors 
were unknown in the ordinary life of the little Lincolnshire 
village. 

The office of the policemen is fairly understood. 73 per cent, 
are convinced that he is concerned with wrong-doers, and 48 per 
cent. show that he guards the streets and houses. 

Here are a few definitions from town children :—“A policeman 
guards our houses and takes drunken people to prison.” 

“ A policeman is what takes up murderers.” 

“ A policeman keeps burglars away.” 

“A policeman is a big strong man, who stands in the street to 
stop bothers and disturbances.” 

“ A policeman tries to make us carry out the laws.” 

“ A policeman is a gentleman that keeps a look out when people 
do wrong.” 

The country children’s ideas about policemen are more varied. 
According to them, his duty is “to go to where there are feasts 
and shows to keep drunken men from fighting.” He “looks after 
tramps and beggars and puts them before the magistrate to go in 
prison.” He “sends bicycles off the paths,” and “makes boys ring 
their bells when they go round corners.” He sends men to prison 
“when they ride without reins.” “He has to catch burglars and 
robbers on the highway, he has to go with them to prison and asks 
them what they did it for.” “He catches poachers if he can.” 

The country children have no lack of ideas about policemen 
and they express them with a freshness and vividness. One feels 
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they have listened breathlessly to stories of escapes of poachers 
and fights at festivals, and the terrors of prison life. Here is an 
answer from a boy of twelve: “A policeman is a man that will 
take you to prison if you do anything rong, and lock you up for 
a long time and a bit of dry bread and cold water and give you 
the birch ‘rod if you are a boy or a girl and if it is a man he will 
make him pay a lot of money and every time he gives you the birch 
rod it fetches blood and men has to work hard to.” 

The function of the postman as a letter-bearer is fully under- 
stood by all the children. The Board School children say he“ dis- 
tributes letters and parcels.” “He is employed by Government to 
deliver letters.” “He is dressed in uniform and he carries letters 
from house to house.” The country children find him more 
interesting :— 

“ He travels a long way and brings the news.” 

“He is a man that takes letters round and wears red stripes 
down his cloths.” “He posts letters for people.” “He hasa bag 
and he has to go to the fens and heaths.” 

The soldier is well-known to all the children as one who defends 
his country and fights battles. The Board School children are, as 
a rule, concise and matter of fact in expressing their ideas concern- 
ing him. “A soldier goes to war and fights for the Queen.” He 
“joins an army and is taught to drill.” “A soldier is a gentleman 
that has to fight at certain parts of the year.” “He is a person 
who fights on land.” “A soldier goes to any part of the world to 
fight.” 

The town children write, spell, and punctuate creditably, and 
construct their sentences on the whole grammatically. They also 
show a certain amount of book knowledge; but their papers lack 
the vigour, personal interest, and picturesqueness of the country 
children’s, whose writing, spelling, grammar, and punctuation leave 
much to be desired. The town children’s papers tend to be more 
or less alike, and the original observations of the children them- 
selves is slight compared with the observations of the country 
children. Only 13 per cent. of town children mentioned the red 
coats of the soldiers against 67 per cent. of country children. 

Here is the account of a village boy of eleven :— 

“ A soldier wears a red coat, and some striped trousers. He goes 
in the army to fight with a sword and spear, he has a gun and a 
baynot to shove in the enemie’s breast, to kill them and to shoot 
with the gun at the enemy.” 

The following little girl of ten pictures the hardness of a 
soldier’s lot; she has probably a brother or cousin who has 
enlisted. She says: “Sometimes they have to keep guard of a 
man in prison, and if they are found asleep they have to be 
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punished, or if they will not do what their master tells them when 
they are drilling they have to be punished for that, and if they are 
not up in a morning at the time, and his place cleaned up they 
have to be punished.” 

A boy says: “A soldier goes to fight for his country and Queen 
and is dressed in various colours of his rigiment, and some have to 
watch for the enemy to attack him.” 

Another boy says: “A soldier has a red coat, and they have to 
learn to shoot in fields, they kill people when they at battle.” 

“A soldier has to fight and to shoot, and to burn up cities.” 

“ A soldier walks straight up and if he doesn’t he is punished.” 

The office of the King as ruler of his country is well under- 
stood. 


“A king rules over a country, he gets the place by being 
descendant of the last king.” 

“A king is a man who if his father was a king, he would be a 
king too, if he were the only son.” 

Show the children’s ideas of hereditary descent. 

“ A king is the highest step in his gountry.” 

“A king is arich man who rules certain parts of a district.” 

The country children are more picturesque; traces of the fairy 
tale and the Bible stories linger in their ideas of kings. “A king 
has some soldiers to fight for him and he fights sometimes, he 
wears a crown, and sits on his throne. A queen reigns over 
England.” “A king is a very fine man that lives in a palace, and 
he reigns over all England and our king is dead.” “A king has 
guards to watch him.” “He tells his soldiers to fight and he is 
their leader.” , 

“A king is a gentleman who has knights and lives in a very 
fine house.” “A king has laws and everybody goes by the laws.” 

“A king has soldiers under him, he often goes to war and 
shoots, and rides on a horse, and keeps his enemy away and he 
has a throne and palace.” 

There is a medieval vigour about all this which is very re- 
freshing. 

The professor is an unfamiliar figure in the child world, as 
remote to the village children as the School Board. They leave 
him severely alone, except in rare cases where a child says “a 
professor does all kinds of tricks at shows.” 

Even the town children lose their confidence in explaining the 
professor. They have no glib definition gleaned from their book 
studies to apply to him; they have to fall back upon their own 
experiences. 

Some vaguely wish to express the idea of the literary reputation 
of a professor. Here are some of their attempts :— 
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“A professor is someone who writes stories.” “A man who 
makes a book.” “A gentleman who publishes something.” 

The following represent their tribute to his learning: “A man 
who has passed a high examination.” “A very clever man.” “A 
learned man well known.” “One who can do his work easily.” 
“ A man skilled in sense.” 

That he has a certain social standing is evident from the 
following : “ A professor is a man’ who is well off.” “A man who 
lives in a nice house.” 

The child who said “a professor is a man who does something 
good” is vaguely conscious of his moral qualities. 

Among the safe and vague definitions are those of the following 
kind :— 

“ A person who professes to do something.” 

“ A man who says he can do anything.” 

The children’s general ideas of a professor is derived from the 
brass-plates on doors announcing that professors of music or lan- 
guages live within, or from jugglers and conjurers. Thus :— 

“ A professor teaches all kinds of instruments.” 

“ He is one who knows different languages.” 

“ A professor is a man or woman who teaches singing.” 

“ He is a gentleman that generally plays at balls.” 

“ A man who knows clever tricks.” 

The town children’s answers in this instance are derived from 
their own experience, and the definitions are considerably varied. 

The Member of Parliament fares better than the professor. The 
leading ideas respecting him are that he makes laws for his country, 
and that he has something to do with the Queen. 

One child, unconscious of irony, states simply: “A Member of 
Parliament is a gentleman who tries to make laws.” 

A few town children state correctly that “he is a gentleman 
elected to represent his town or county in Parliament”; but the 
ideas generally of town and country children alike are vague. 

“ A Member of Parliament is a lord.” 

“ A man what belongs to Parliament.” 

“ A man what you has to vote for in elections.” 

“ A man who has to meet every year.” 

The following are very democratic :— 

« A man who makes laws for his Queen.” 

“A man who makes laws and sees if the Queen consents to 
them.” 

“ A man who has to grant the requests from the people.” 

The country children are quaintly simple in their ideas :—“A 
Member of Parliament is to sign the notes, to add up bills, and 
keep some laws.’ 
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“ He is a gentleman and people voat for him.” 

“ A Member of Parliament keeps things straight for the Queen.” 
“ He is a man who lives in the Queen’s house.” 

“ He has to pass a paper and the Queen cannot do as she likes 
with it, she has to sign a paper.” 

If we consider that these children are in the upper classes of our 
primary schools, and many of them are on the point of leaving 
school for ever, we must admit that the chances that these future 
citizens will be able to vote intelligently when their time comes are 
somewhat remote. 

Statistics show that history is taught in less than one-sixth of 
our primary schools as a class subject. It is curious how indifferent 
we are, as a nation, to the teaching of history, for in Germany the 
subject is considered of the first importance, and no pains are 
spared to make its teaching vital and interesting. In France and 
Switzerland it is treated with considerable respect, and the children 
who pass through the primary schools in these countries receive a 
clear outline of the story of their own country, its great men, and 
its constitution. 

The negro is not so well known as one might expect, consider- 
ing that geography is widely and often excellently taught in our 
primary schools. The ideas most frequently expressed concerning 
him are that he is black, and a foreigner. 

Here are some of the definitions : “A black man who lives in 
India.” “A dark man who comes from America.” “A negro is a 
slave we read of them in Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” “A gentleman 
who lives in a foreign country.” 

The country children are again more lively in their descriptions 
than the town children: “A negro is a foreign man with black 
skin all over him with thick lips and curly black hair he goes 
naked.” 

“ A negro is a man and they live in a very hot country and they 
have little huts to live in.” “A negro is a black man who acts in a 
circus.” 

“ A negro is a man whose skin is always black, they are strong 
and they live in huts, and do not wear clothes and they shoot with 
a bow.” “A negro is a man what eats missionarys.” The Sunday- 
school missionary stories and the travelling circus colour the 
village children’s ideas on negroes. 

The Board School children have the vaguest notions of what 
constitutes a School Board, and the village children have no ideas 
at all upon the matter. 

A School Board is variously described as a set of buildings, a 
school, a set of men, an inspector, a School Board officer, and a 
blackboard. Here are some of the definitions :— 

“A set of buildings for the loan of children to get educated.” 
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“ A number of persons called a Board.” “A collection of gentle- 
men what know the laws of a school.” © “ A school where you can 
get in for nothing.” “A large place where men sit.” “A place 
where notices and letters are written.” “A place where people 
talk about education to make you vote for them.” “A gentleman 
which examines schools to see they gets on with their work.” “A 
man who makes children go to school.” “A gentleman that has 
to go to children’s houses to see why they are away.” “A board set 
up in school, on which the teacher shows us how to do sums.” 

“ A body of gentlemen and ladies what understands the rates.” 
“A School Board is what sends a boy to a school to learn 
grammar.” 

This slight survey of 100 papers shows that these children 
realized the meaning of the words, on the whole, very imperfectly. 
The policeman, postman, and soldier were adequately dealt with 
because they are a part of the experience of every child. The 
Member of Parliament and School Board were too abstract, and 
the professor and negro too remote to be fully realized by the 
children. The king was treated as a literary personality ; the 
children derived their ideas of him through fairy tales, Bible stories, 
and History Readers. 

This points to the conclusion that the child must come into 
contact with the actual in order to obtain full, clear, and lasting 
ideas. Teachers are apt to magnify the importance of instruction 
too much, and to take little account of the ideas which the child 
gains from his own experience. 

The ordinary experiences of child life are of profound impor- 
tance in forming the contents of the child’s mind. The wise 
teacher follows the direction of the child’s mind, he takes. these 
experiences and extends and interprets them. The fault of our 
schools is that we tell the children too much and do not give them 
the time and opportunity to see things for themselves. The 
Germans, on the contrary, are in no hurry to impart knowledge to 
the children until they have a basis of experience to build it upon. 
I once went on a school journey with a class of boys of ten and 
eleven years who were beginning to study history. Their studies 
involved such terms as monks, monastery, Roman Catholic, 
knights, fortress, &c. We wandered far away from their own 
Protestant district into a Roman Catholic district. We examined 
a cathedral and were present at an out-door Church festival. We 
spent a night in a monastery, and were hospitably received and 
waited on by the monks. We examined a fortress, and some 
armour of medieval knights in a castle. The experiences gained 
by the boys on this six days’ ramble served as a concrete basis for 
the historical studies throughout the year. Again, I once met a 
party of boys from a country school, about forty in number, who 
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had come with their master on a day’s excursion to a German 
University town. There were many things to be seen, notably the 
statues and busts of the great men. A professor showed the boys 
the University buildings, and the master explained to me that he 
was dealing with the life of Luther, and he wanted to make them 
realize Luther as a professor, and this experience of a University 
town and contact with an actual professor would help him. 

The contrast between the work of the town and village children 
is striking. 

The conditions of the schools are widely different. The town 
children are part of large Board Schools where 600 or 700 children 
are in daily attendance. They are graded in large classes accord- 
ing to their ability to read, write, and work sums, and each class is 
under the management of an adult teacher. The children are 
excellently driiled to work mechanically, and they acquire habits 
of order and neatness, and skill in writing, drawing maps, and 
working sums which are admirable; but they have little time or 
occasion to think for themselves, or to associate their experiences 
of life with their school studies. “Life.and the school should be 
in continual reciprocity—never disjoined,” says Professor Laurie, 
and it is this severing of home and school interests which leads to 
so much of the mechanical work of our schools. 

The little Church School in Lincolnshire where the country 
children receive their training has to struggle for its bare existence. 
Money is scarce, and the apparatus, books, and teaching staff are 
reduced toa minimum. One master has to teach at the same time 
three or four classes, and it is not to be wondered at that the 
formal part of the work from this school is inferior to the work 
from the Board Schools. 

The children, however, are not over-drilled and prompted until 
their own freshness and originality disappears. They have time to 
develope naturally ; they are not overburdened with the complex 
sights of a large town, and the details of the few familiar objects 
of their environment become a mental possession for life. They 
bring their own experiences to school because these experiences 
are not crowded out by the foreign matter imposed on thein in the 
schoolroom. The great art of teaching is to know how to let the 
child judiciously alone. 

We want in our primary school a living scheme of instruction, 
which will exercise the thinking powers of the child's mind. The 
chief items in such a scheme should be language, history, and object 
lessons. 

These are old, old truths, but we are a conservative nation, our 
practice lags terribly behind our theory, especially in education. 
CATHERINE J. Dopp. 
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THE MONTH IN AMERICA. 


Washington, August 15th, 1898. 

Ir is no exaggeration to say that one of the most important events 
of the month, not in America, but as affecting America, was the 
disclosure made in the “Episodes of the Month” in the July 
number of THE NaTIONAL REVIEW, relating to the part England 
refused to take in the Cuban concert. No article of recent times 
has been so widely quoted, none has called forth such universal 
commendation. It has taken the people of this country a long 
time—a very long time—to correctly understand what the English 
attitude is toward America and all things American. At last they 
are beginning to understand it, and, perhaps, no small share of this 
awakening, is due to THE NATIONAL REVIEW, which has laboured so 
valiantly to remove international friction and represent things in 
their true light. It is surprising that it has taken the great news- 
papers so long to realize the full significance of what England has 
done for America, in this great crisis; to understand that but for 
Great Britain, the American policy of interference in Cuban affairs 
would undoubtedly have been checked. 

The New York Sun quoting TuE, Nationa REVIEW, practically 
in extenso, says in a leader :— 


‘* We have repeatedly advised those who desire to learn something about the 
real intentions of the British Government to read carefully the leading article 
entitled Episodes of the Month, which is a regular feature of the London 
NATIONAL REVIEW. We have done this because we know that the editor has 
access to official sources of information, which are closed to the public. We now 
invite attention to a disclosure of particular importance made in the July number 
concerning the service rendered to us just before the outbreak of the war with 
Spain, when the Madrid Government spared no effort to induce the great maritime 
powers of Europe to make the disposition of Cuba a matter of international con- 
cern. Such, it will be remembered, had previously been the status of the Cuban 
question, both England and France having firmly refused to acquiesce in the 
American ‘assertion, that only the United States and Spain had a right to determine 
the fate of the island.” 


and closes with this statement :— 


‘Such is the important statement made by the editor of the London NATIONAL 
REVIEW. If it is ill founded, an official contradiction should have come from the 
head of the French Foreign Office, who is charged with being the prime mover in 
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the intrigue against the United States. No such contradiction has appeared. In 
the absence of any disclaimer on the part of M. Hanotaux, or of his successor, we 
must assume that the NATIONAL REVIEW’s assertions are true, and that the 
American people are indebted to Great Britain for an inestimable service at a 
most critical conjuncture.” 


Readers of THE NATIONAL REVIEW know that the Sun has never 
missed the opportunity to hold up England to the scorn ot 
America. When it talks of Great Britain’s inestimable service to 
the American people, at a most critical juncture, one may know 
that a new era has really dawned. 

Following on the same lines, the New York Times admits that 
England’s action prevented the European concert, and the Star 
of this city remarks :— 


‘* Blood is thicker than water. England subscribes to the sentiment and acts 
upon it. The United States also subscribes to it. Of this England need be in no 
sort of doubt. It would seem to be impossible now for anything but friendship 
to characterize the future course of the two countries toward each other, or any- 
thing but good to the world, to flow from their closer union and co-operation.” 


Dozens of other leading papers have commented on the article 
in the same strain, and have republished it, either in full or at 
great length. In addition, other newspapers show in the most 
emphatic manner how greatly English sympathy is appreciated 
and how essential it is for the two great English speaking nations 
to be in accord. Commenting on a recent press despatch, that 
Spain had refused the customary permission to the British gar- 
rison at Gibraltar to play polo and golf on Spanish territory, the 
Baltimore Sun says :— 


“* This suggests the stern retaliatory methods of childhood : ‘ You shan’t play in 
my back yard, you shan’t slide down my cellar door.’ . . . All things con- 
sidered, it would be more prudent for Spain to allow the English garrison to play 
in her back yard, than to create trouble about the matter. Poloand golf are safer 
games than some others which Englishmen know how to play.” 


When the first news was received of the raising of the American 
flag over Santiago, Senator Cannon, of Utah, was in the War Depart- 
ment. Senator Cannon has never been accused of being an Anglo- 
maniac, but he was induced to remark : “ That is a notable episode 
and one which will be recorded in history. The Anglo-Saxon flag is 
going up constantly, and this is but one more flag to be raised as an 
emblem of civilization and good government.” 


That flag is there to stay. It will not come down. The United 
States are in possession of Cuba and they will remain. To accuse 
the American Government and the American people of hypocrisy 
in engaging in a war with a lie on their lips, when their real 
purpose was to ravage territory and acquire colonies, is nonsense. 
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Circumstances have forced the United States into becoming the 
masters of Cuba and Puerto Rico, and they have simply been com- 
pelled to yield to fate. Until Americans were brought into actual 
contact with the Cubans, they honestly believed them to be all 
that their hysterical admirers had painted them. Few people of 
this country had any knowledge of the Cuban character; the 
very superficial knowledge they had was derived from the Cuban 
claque in and out of Congress and in the press. The proprietor of 
one of the New York yellow journals, when he first started out on 
a career of chromatic journalism, issued a general order to all of 
his subordinates, directing that, whenever a woman “accomplished” 
notoriety, she must be described in the papers as being beautiful. 
“ Whatever a beautiful woman does,” he is alleged to have said, “ is 
interesting—interesting both to men and women. If you don’t 
say she is beautiful the inference is that she is ugly, and nobody 
cares about an ugly woman.” On the same theory the Cuban 
was never exhibited on the public stage without his accompanying 
bodyguard of adjectives. He was virtuous, honest, sober, hard- 
working, grateful, brave. If he longed for one thing more than to 
drive the Spaniard out and breathe the free air of a pure Republic, 
it was to cast himself at the feet of his American brother and show 
his obligation. And, antithetically, every one of the qualities 
which the Cuban possessed, the Spaniard lacked. Personal contact 
showed that of the two, the Spaniard was rather the better man, 
and, as to self-government, the Cuban was as unfitted for it as a 
naked savage. 

In these circumstances, the duty of the United States is plain. 
Cuba must be governed by America, until the process of evolution, 
if it is ever accomplished, raises the Cubans in the scale of 
civilization. In the meantime, Cuba will be ruled either as a 
colony or dependency of the United States, and as American 
capital will go into Cuba, as the island offers great inducements to 
enterprise and progressive ideas, it is easy enough to understand 
that Americans will acquire vested interests which no Administra- 
tion in the future, Democratic, Republican, Populist, or the 
off-spring of some party not yet born, will dare to destroy. The 
Cubans will be given the self-government which they have craved, 
but it will be self-government as part of the American con- 
federation, and not as citizens of an independent Republic. 

Perhaps the American historian of the future may find it 
difficult to reconcile the declarations immediately preceding the 
war, and the American policy which followed as a result of the 
war. The resolutions adopted by Congress had for their purpose, 
according to their title, “The recognition of the independence of 
the people of Cuba,” and that was the first, last, and only object 
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sought to be accomplished by the United States. After indicting 
Spain for her cruelty, oppression, and defiance of civilization, 
Congress declared :— 

“ First.—That the people of the Island of Cuba are, and of right 
ought, to be free and independent.” 

Not one word about Puerto Rico or the Philippines, not a syllable 
to show that the United States had any other purpose in making 
this war, than to remove the “ abhorrent conditions” on which the 
indictment was found. “Beginning the war,” as a recent writer 
has said, “ with a humanitarian purpose of banishing tyranny from 
the western hemisphere, and relieving a distressed people, the 
United States finds itself, through a combination of unexpected 
developments, the possessor of more territory than has been added 
to our domain since the Louisiana purchase. We have sent an 
army half-way round the world to maintain our flag under the 
very shadow of China and Japan, and we have become the owners 
of a vast archipelago upon which the eyes of European nations are 
enviously cast. The disposition of this territory is the problem 
which confronts the Administration, and a speedy solution is 
happily promised.” 

Congress, in the declaration of war, endeavoured to secure a 
recognition of the Cuban Republic, and President. McKinley, as 
many of us believed then, and most of us are sure of now, very wisely 
refused té countenance a declaration compelling him to recognize 
“a Republic” of whose existence there were grave doubts. The 
pro-Cubans in both House and Senate were so violent that for 
some days there was a Parliamentary deadlock, and, did the 
United States enjoy the blessings of the same form of Republican 
Government as is known in France, there would have been a 
Cabinet crisis. Finally the pro-Cubans yielded, and it was left to 
the President to recognize the new Republic, when, in his opinion, 
the time has arrived for recognition. Mr. McKinley’s course, both 
then and since, has been admirable. He has acted with dignity, 
with firmness, with courage, and with great ability. He has grown 
since he has entered the White House, and has won the respect of 
his political opponents. 

‘Undoubtedly it was the intention of the United States, when it 
engaged in this war, to secure for Cuba the blessings of home rule 
and an enlightened system of government. But, in provoking 
war, Spain has made for the United States a new policy, the far- 
reaching effects of which scarcely anyone at that time appreciated, 
and least of all, perhaps, Spanish statesmen. I have steadfastly 
maintained since the first blow was struck—the battle of Manila— 
that the country would not sanction the surrender of any territory 
won by force of arms. The signing of the protocol of peace in the 
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White House three days ago settles beyond question any doubts 
which may have been entertained, and it marks the commence- 
ment of a new policy. Henceforth the United States is numbered 
among the nations possessing colonies. It is now an Eastern 
Power as well as a Western, It has planted itself in Asiatic waters, 
and it will not retire. 

For the last month or more, since it became evident that Spain 
was hopelessly beaten, and it was merely a matter of choice with 
the United States how much of her territory she could take as the 
fruits of victory, the question of an “Imperial” versus “ Little 
America” policy has been the great issue. In the beginning the 
“ Tmperialists ” were in a minority. What they recommended was 
too Radical; it frightened men who from their childhood had been 
taught to believe only those nations which shut themselves up 
like snails within their shells walked in the narrow path of virtue. 
In America movements travel very fast. In Europe, with our 
slower habits of thought, a new idea, a craze, a cult, a policy—in 
fact, any social or economic movement has the speed of a gentle 
breeze, in the United States it has all the velocity and dashing 
force of a Western tornado. The man who had never heard of the 
Philippines when war was declared (and a very observant English 
traveller recently remarked in my hearing that geography is not 
the strong point of the average American), who had extremely 
hazy notions as to the latitude of Puerto Rico, is now for holding 
on to anything and everything captured by the American Army 
and the American Navy. To-day the Imperialists are in a decided 
majority. 

Of course, the question is to some extent political. It is a 
Republican policy because the war has been waged under a Re- 
publican administration. Hence the Democrats are opposed to 
“ expansion,” to colonial possessions, opposed to it because there 
may be in it the making of a party cry, and not less because the 
average Democrat worships his ancestors as devotedly as does a 
Chinaman. He has erected temples to the memory of the 
“Fathers of the Republic,” and he burns incense to musty tradi- 
tions. The Fathers didn’t annex West Indian islands or plant 
the flag in the Pacific, consequently their children, unless they 
want to bring down upon their devoted heads the wrath of 
the Shades, must be content to let West Indian islands severely 
alone. The Democrats, I say, attempted to make of this a 
party issue, but there is wisdom enough in the Democratic 
party to resent the cowardice or stupidity of the would-be 
leaders. In the House of Representatives the Democratic leader 
is Bailey, of Texas, whose piety has led him to erect numerous 
temples to the political immortals. He endeavoured to prevent 
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his party from voting in favour of the Hawaiian annexation 
resolution, and was defeated. A few days ago he met with even a 
more crushing defeat. In the Convention of his state quoting, as 
might have been expected, one of his political ancestors, to wit, 
Thomas Jefferson, Mr. Bailey offered a resolution declaring that a 
Colonial policy is contrary to the theory of “this Government.” 
Usually, when the shade of the immortal Thomas Jefferson is 
invoked in a Democratic Convention, the opposition shrivels up 
like Mephisto does at the sign of the cross. For once, the spell 
failed. The Texas Democrats, by a majority of two to one, calmly 
tabled Mr. Bailey’s resolution and adopted one in favour of expan- 
sion. Following in the same line, the Missouri Democrats a week 
later did precisely the same thing. Mr. Bland, that sturdy ad- 
herent of silver, steeped in the traditions of the past, made a 
desperate fight to have a resolution adopted denouncing expansion. 
He was defeated, and the Convention declared in favour of the 
annexation of Puerto Rico, and the acquisition of “all necessary 
harbours and coaling stations in the Philippines or elsewhere.” 
These things are of extreme significance. Mr. Bailey is the leader 
of his party in the House of Representatives, a position which 
ranks him above any Democrat, except an ex-President or the 
candidate for the Presidency. Mr. Bland has received the endorse- 
ment of his state for the Presidential nomination ; his vigor, his 
honesty, and his ability command universal respect. Yet both 
men were powerless to stem the current of public opinion. 
To-day, there is not a dissenting vote, speaking almost literally, 
against the annexation of Puerto Rico or Hawaii, and most people 
see that the annexation of Cuba must come as a matter of neces- 
sity, and are glad rather than opposed to the unavoidable. There 
is some difference of opinion as to the Philippines, but that differ- 
ence is one of expediency. It is simply a question whether it is 
wise for the country to burden itself with the possession of all the 
Philippine Islands, in view of their turbulent population, which 
can only be held in check by force. There is no difference of 
opinion as to the wisdom of retaining a strategic base sufficient 
for all purposes. The ridiculous bogey of “Imperialism” no longer 
scares men. In a recent speech delivered by Senator Davis, of 
Minnesota, the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, he voiced the thought which just now finds such 
universal expression. “The United States,” he said, “must become 
an efficient element in the Asiatic situation or must abstain from 
any participation in it, return to its own shores and cover the 
smallest possible share of its commercial advantages, and prepare 
for its own defence against the same aggressions which have 
reduced China to her present condition. It may be objected that 
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all this is without precedent. So it is; but all great human evolu- 
tions must precede precedents in order to create them. The 
present war has restored confidence to those who feared that the 
spirit of our people and their patriotism had been enervated by a 
long and prosperous peace. It is now manifest that ‘the United 
States will be at the conclusion of this war a great naval and 
military power. Many thousands of her citizens will be trained 
to modern warfare on land and sea. The military spirit has 
inspired the people. They have been raised to a higher plane of 
patriotism. The additions to our fleet have been very consider- 
able, and that fleet will never be less) The appropriations for its 
increase, already liberal, will continue to be so. The astounding 
victories of Commodore Dewey and Commodore Schley have con- 
vinced our people of the vital importance of the sea-power. The 
organization and operation of a great army and navy will teach 
them their own strength.” With epigrammatic terseness a Florida 
paper disposes of the question by remarking:—‘ He who has 
digested a continent for dinner need not fear a sandwich for 
supper.” 


The war has been full of surprises, not the least being the utter 
demoralization of the War Department. That the troops fought 
bravely, that they endured privations and wounds without mur- 
muring was not surprising; were they not Anglo-Saxons, and 
when did men of that race ever flinch in the face of a foe? But 
what has surprised everyone has been the inability of the higher 
military authorities to rise to the situation. Americans are, as a 
rule, so “ handy”; their greatest gift is their adaptability ; they are 
so accustomed to great undertakings that it seems extraordinary 
they should have blundered so badly in carrying out the details of 
this little war. Part of the failure is due to the organization of the 
Staff Corps—which I explained in a previous letter—much of it 
must be laid at the door of the Secretary of War. Mr. Alger has 
proved himself a conspicuous failure. It is unusual for Republican 
newspapers in the midst of a great national crisis, when even 
serious faults are overlooked and patriotism silences the voice of 
criticism, to attack a Republican Member of the Cabinet ; but Mr. 
Alger’s severest censors have been leading Republican newspapers. 
Such Conservative and leading party organs as the Philadelphia 
Press, the New York Press, the Chicago Tribune, and the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, which are to the United States what The Standard 
is to England, have held the War Department up to scorn, and 
have pilloried the Secretary because, in the words of the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, “the history of the war, as it is written in the 
records of Secretary Alger’s Departinent, is one of unparalleled 
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blundering, incompetency, and inertness. At Tampa the War 
Department was guilty of every known or conceivable form of 
blundering, beginning with the selection of the site of the camp. 
Again and again the troops were marched up the hill and down 


again; . . . . the Commissary Department was like a man 
paralyzed ; disorder was the prevailing condition everywhere and 
in everything. . . . . When Santiago was reached there were 


no facilities providently provided for landing the artillery, or even 
the ordinary supplies, and our impatient, heroic soldiers were com- 
pelled to assail the enemy’s works without the aid of the guns, 
which were lying dumb and cold in the holds of the ships, together 
with tents, clothing, rations, and medicines. They similarly fought 
the fight and carried the works, with their commanding General 
two or three miles away, stretched in his tent from heat exhaus- 
tion.” 

This is not the sensational assault of a “yellow journal” oblivious 
as to facts if notoriety can be gained. The Philadelphia Ledger is 
as staid, as respectable, and as careful of its choice of words as a 
paper of the same class in Europe, and for years it has been re- 
garded as one of the leading exponents of Republicanism. When, 
therefore, the Ledger makes these charges against the War 
Department, one may well believe they are not unwarranted. 
In truth, nothing that one can say would be too severe, and I 
speak with a knowledge of the facts, having been with the army 
before and after it landed in Cuba. Disorganization reigned 
supreme. Only the inert imbecility of the enemy saved the 
Americans from a terrible defeat. 

There is little excuse for troops going hungry in the field when 
the enemy makes no attempt to cut off communication, but there 
is not the slightest excuse for the sick and dying being loaded on 
transports and sent home without food, medicines, or surgeons, for 
camp sites in the United States being selected with so little care 
that the men were forced to drink contaminated water and died by 
the scores from typhoid fever. It has been a costly and bitter 
lesson. The country is at last awakening to the fact that a com- 
plete reorganization of the army is necessary, that the various staff 
corps must be abolished and a general staff created. Congress 
is likely to take the matter up with vigour when it meets in 
December. 


Joined with this lesson is another. Until four months ago it was 
honestly believed in this country that the necessity for a standing 
army did not exist; that in case of peril the volunteers could 
always be relied upon. Now it is frankly admitted that it is 
unsafe to rely upon untrained soldiers. There must be a nucleus 
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at least of men schooled in discipline, who have learned the habit 
of obedience, and whose business it is to fight. In this war the 
volunteers have done very little fighting, the bulk of it has fallen 
upon the regulars. Judging from the newspaper reports the two 
regiments of volunteers who were actively engaged, {while the 
fighting lasted in Cuba, did all the work, while the regulars merely 
looked on. It is easy enough to understand why these two 
volunteer regiments were so extravagantly exploited. The Ameri- 
can newspaper is very local. The wounding of a New York 
“Rough Rider” is accounted of more importance to a New York 
newspaper than the annihilation of a company of regulars, because 
the “ Rough Rider” has friends in New York; he may even be a 
man of some influence, a politician, or the son of a politician, and 
no matter how insignificant in the social system, he is a New 
Yorker, and hence his death comes home, and the New Yorker 
never understands anything that does not, at some point, touch 
him, his city, or his purse. The regular, on the other hand, is 
simply a soldier. He may be a New Yorker, but, no one knows it; 
a company may be recruited from half the States in the Union, 
and the charm of locality isdestroyed. There was, too, a peculiarly 
dramatic element about the “ Rough Riders.” Theodore Roosevelt, 
their chief, held public attention, and his bravery, his dash, his 
solicitude for his men made him a magnificent figure on a stage 
where only men of heroic proportions can tower above their 
fellows. But now that the butchers’ bills have come in, and the 
results have been submitted to careful analysis, it is seen “that 
professionals are as much superior to amateurs in the arts of war 
asin the arts of peace, and, especially, that they are superior in 
preparedness.” Oras Kipling makes Mulvaney put it with that 
power of compressing a sermon in a sentence: “ And there, mark 
you, is the vartue that no money an’ no dhrill can buy: the vartue 
av the ould soldier that knows his orf’cer’s work an’ does ut—at the 
salute!” 

It was the regulars and not the volunteers who turned the tide 
at the first engagement, that of the 24th of June, near Sevilla; it 
was the regulars who stood the brunt of the fighting on the Ist, 
2nd, and 3rd of July at El Caney, San Juan, and in front of San- 
tiago. Not a single charge of cowardice or dereliction ot duty has 
been brought against the regularly enlisted men of the United 
States Army ; the record of the volunteers is not so clean. -There is 
no great fault to be found with the actions of the volunteers, but 
there isa moral. It is that men have to be taught to fight as they 
must be everything else, and it is dangerous to place too great a 
reliance upon untrained soldiers. The moral will be heeded by 
Congress largely increasing the standing force. 

6* 
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The year 1898 is destined to be ever memorable in American 
history. Not only does it witness the success of American arms on 
land and sea, the enlarging of the national domain, and the com- 
mencement of a new policy, but it also marks the close of the 
most successful year of commerce the country has known. Not 
only does the year’s record surpass that of any previous year in 
the total exportations, but for the first time in the history of the 
country the exports are twice as large as the imports, and the 
exports of manufactures are in excess of the imports of manu- 
factured articles. The value of the exportations for the fiscal year 
1898 is more than seven times that of 1865, twice as much as in 
1877, 60 per cent. more than in 1887, 20 per cent. in excess of the 
great commercial year of 1892, and £36,000,000 more than the 
greatest year of export trade before this—1897. The balance of 
trade in favour of America is more than double that of any previous 
year, and nearly equal to that of the past five years combined 
These general figures give some idea of the enormous expansion of 
American trade during the past quarter of a century, a more 
detailed examination shows that at the present time the entire 
world draws upon the United States, not only for food supplies, but 
also for manufactured articles. The balance of trade in favour of 
America in 1898 was £123,000,000, against a little over £57,000,000 
in the previous year. Agricultural products, as might naturally be 
expected, form a large proportion of the exportations, yet, strange 
enough, the percentage has been higher in other years. Only 
71 per cent. of the total exportations were products of the soil, 
while in 1880 they constituted more than 83 per cent. of the 
whole. Comparing 1898 with 1888, it is seen that in the decennial 
period there has been an increase in the value of exports ot 
practically 100 per cent. As usual, England is America’s best 
customer ; but the extension of trade to those countries which a 
decade ago were very light purchasers in the American market 
has been most marked. In 1888 Belgium took £2,000,000 
worth of American products, in the year just closed over £9,000,000 
worth; the Netherlands increased from £3,200,000 to, in round 
numbers, £13,000,000; France from £8,000,000 to £20,000,000 ; 
Japan from £800,000 to £4,200,000; Africa from £600,000 to 
nearly three and a half millions. In 1888 the United Kingdom 
was a purchaser of American goods to the value of a little over 
£72,000,000 ; in the past year she spent £108,000,000 in this 
country. This does not include British dependencies. Of course, 
as the United States have become vendors instead of buyers, 
British trade in this market has suffered correspondingly. In 
1888 the value of iron and steel manufactures exported from 
the United States amounted to, in round numbers, £3,500,000 ; 
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while the imports were valued at nearly £10,000,000, Great Britain 
having the bulk of the trade. This year the figures were reversed, 
the exports aggregating £14,000,000, and the imports £2,500,000. 
These figures are impressive. They show that the United States is 
entering upon a career of unparalleled prosperity. The seven full 
years seem to be ahead of us. There is no reason why America 
should not continue to supply the world with its bicycles and rail- 
way cars, its agricultural and electrical machinery, its petroleum 
and its cotton goods, its wheat, corn, cotton, and meat. American 
shipbuilders have obtained contracts from foreign governments for 
the building of warships; American armour is being used in Europe. 
America’s new colonies will stimulate trade and lead to increased 
activity in all commercial enterprises. For a few years at least 
manufacturers, importers and exporters, need have no fear of a 
derangement of business due to tariff agitation. ‘The tariff cannot 
be touched so long as Mr. McKinley remains in the White House, 
which brings us up to the 4th of March of 1901, and, even if the 
Republican Party should be defeated in the next presidential 
election, the Republicans might still be able to retain control of 
the Senate, and effectually block an attempted revision of the 
tariff. But the tariff is not the live issue it once was. Figures are 
more potent than theories. With an enormous balance of trade, 
with a demand for American products in all parts of the world, 
with imports falling off, and the American market supplied by 
American manufacturers as it never was before, the argument 
against protection loses much of its force. The Republican Party 
has always been a party of “ good times” and profited by fortunate 
trade conditions. So long as the farmer receives high prices for 
his wheat and other cereals, and the manufacturer finds a ready 
market for his wares at a fair profit, there is little disposition 
shown by the country to exchange protection for free trade. 
There is the danger to be feared from a “boom,” and over pro- 
duction and reckless speculation. If business is conducted on 
conservative principles there need be no fear of the future. 
Rightly or wrongly investors had an apprehension of silver 
triumphing ; capital was hoarded and refused to seek new enter- 
prises, and British investments were largely withdrawn while the 
future financial policy of the United States remained in doubt. 
England at that time was still smarting from the Venezuela 


incident, and America seemed to offer no inducements to the 
English investor or speculator. 


All this has now changed. We may as well look facts in the 
face, and not follow the methods of the Latin races by making our 
facts square with our hopes. So long as the Republican Party 
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remains in power, silver is an impossibility, and a revival of the 
silver agitation in 1900, as violent as that which we saw in 1896, 
cannot, in my opinion, occur. Silver is weaker, much weaker, to- 
day than it was two years ago; and, as silver has declined, the 
sentiment in favour of adhering to the existing gold standard has 
correspondingly increased. Mr. Bryan’s star reached its ascendant 
at the time of his nomination, since then it has been steadily 
falling. I do not wish to be misunderstood. There is still, 
naturally, a very profound conviction is this country in favour 
of the use of silver as a money metal, but that conviction is not 
so widespread as it was. It is true that Democratic Conventions 
reaffirm their adherence to the Chicago platform, and renew their 
allegiance to Mr. Bryan; but those pledges of faith must be taken 
at their proper worth. The Chicago platform is still the tenet of 
faith for the “regular” Democracy, and Democrats assembled in 
Party Convention must renew their oaths, even as the barons before 
they wrested the great Charter trom King John made profession 
of their allegiance. But while Democratic Conventions adopt 
resolutions in favour of silver, Republican Conventions in Western 
States, where the silver sentiment was strong, are bolder in re- 
adopting the Republican money plank, apparently deeming it 
unnecessary to cater to silver sentiment by professing to be 
friendly to silver. 


Now, what is the chance of Democratic success in the Congres- 
sional elections this autumn? In my opinion, the Democrats have 
no chance of success. I quite expect to see them reduce the 
Republican majority, as there are districts now held by Repub- 
licans normally Democratic, and which ought to be won without 
very much of an effort. These gains will not be sufficient to 
change the present control of the House. The Democrats go into 
the campaign heavily handicapped. They confront a foe with 
ranks united, flushed with the prestige of victory, fortified with 
the knowledge of having conducted a successful war. Against 
this the Democrats bring division, mutiny almost. They are not 
agreed on a foreign policy, they are not united on the money issue. 
Their only hope seems to be to attack the Republican Administra- 
tion for its conduct of the war, and, although there have been 
some very grave mistakes made, the main thing is that a great 
victory has been won, and one success eliminates many smaller 
failures. Two years hence prospects may be brighter for the 
Democrats, but from present indications the signs are not very 
hopeful. 


I said above that the tariff was settled for the next few years at 
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least ; one of the results of this war, a war productive of so many 
unexpected results, may be the settlement of the tariff question 
for all time. The Democrats, although calling themselves free 
traders, are no more free traders in the real sense of the word than 
are the Republicans ; the only difference between the two parties 
is one of percentages. If the trade of the United States in the 
future continues on the same level of the past year, it will be idle 
to expect imports to produce sufficient revenue to meet expendi- 
tures. Republican high tariff has curtailed imports, and conse- 
quently the revenue to be derived from tariff duties. A reduction 
of duties might, and undoubtedly would, stimulate certain lines of 
imports, but with the country producing all the articles of staple 
manufacture, and having an excess for export, even a lower tariff 
would not bridge over the deficit. Eventually, it is plain enough 
to see, the United States will come to genuine free trade, not as a 
matter of politics, but because of a sound business principle. The 
United States cannot go on for ever selling to all the world and 
buying little, that would be the ruin of her best customers. With 
American manufacturers able to hold their own, not only in their 
own country but in the world’s market, the necessity for protec- 
tion ceases ; not only does it cease, but}to longer retain it works 
harm. 

One of the strong arguments in favour of protection has been the 
necessity of imposts to raise revenue. The Democratic so-called 
free trade tariff of 1894 did not provide adequate revenue, the 
present Dingley tariff is a deficit rather than a revenue producer. 
The war, fortunately, provided the Republicans with a loophole of 
escape. The imposition of internal revenue taxes was availed of 
purely as an emergency war measure. The people of the United 
States do not take kindly to internal taxation. They do not like 
having to put stamps upon bank cheques, or bills of exchange, or 
proprietary medicines. But they have realized the necessity of 
these taxes and have made no protest, and these taxes are not only 
paying the extraordinary expenditures of the war but suggest how 
out of a deficit a surplus can be created. With protection steadily 
reducing its capacity to create revenue by stopping importations 
resource must be had to other methods of providing income, and 
the internal taxes while not burdensome are effective. One may 
safely predict that the internal revenue taxes will not be repealed 
for many years to come. Mr. Reed, the Speaker of the House, in 
the speech which he made to the convention which re-nominated him 
for Congress, in his usual way of concisely stating a fact, drew the 
attention of the country to the changed conditions by saying:— 
“Some critics complain that our revenues are not now what should be 
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expected. Why is it that less revenue is being produced than 
before? Because revenue comes from imports. No imports, no 
tariff revenues. You and I are making things now which England 
used to make and sell to us. That is one problem we have got to 
meet in the future. Our very prosperity will have to deal with 
different conditions than ever before.” 

A. Maurice Low. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC WORK OF LORD RAYLEIGH. 


THE saying that the world knows nothing of its greatest men is in 
some departments of activity hardly likely to be true, but it is a 
close approximation to the truth in the case of men engaged in 
recondite researches into matters beyond average or untrained 
comprehension, and who do not combine with those researches 
some inventive or commercial relaxation which brings them 
prominently into public life. It is not quite true that the world 
knows nothing of Lord Rayleigh, because a year or two ago it 
heard of him in connection with Argon, and the discovery of 
Argon is by no means a small matter; but it is safe to say that it 
added nothing to the esteem in which he is held by his co-workers 
in Science, nor would the lack of that discovery affect his scientific 
position in the least. It has seemed, therefore, that some account 
of the reason why he is thus highly regarded by scientific men 
would be of general interest, and I have been rash enough to 
essay the task. 

He was first known to science as the Hon. J. W. Strutt (a name 
sometimes naturally catalogued in foreign bibliography as if it 
belonged to a different individual), and under this name he con- 
tributed to scientific societies papers displaying the clearest insight 
and extreme accuracy of thought. This accuracy and precision of 
thought and statement constitutes indeed his remarkable and 
special characteristic. He has not started so many new subjects 
of thought as some other of his great predecessors and con- 
temporaries, notably the one whose name leaps into the memory 
when any branch of natural philosophy is mentioned, but every 
subject and branch of a subject that he has taken up has been left 
by him in an improved and clarified state, with every kind of 
avoidable fog or excuse for such fog cleared away from it. Add to 
this philosophic insight, consummate mathematical power, great 
versatility of thought, and extraordinary experimental skill, and 
we have summed up briefly the scientific equipment of Lord 
Rayleigh. Not complete yet, however, for we have not mentioned 
his caution and carefulness, qualities which he displays both in 
the attainment of results and in their subsequent expression. 
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Very, very seldom has he been caught tripping. It would be a 
mistake to convey the impression of scientific infallibility, indeed 
few would be rash enough to wish for so burdensome a reputation, 
but, as the world goes, it is well for some few men to take great 
pains to avoid mistakes of every kind; and among men who have 
most nearly attained this position, men who by natural genius and 
extreme carefulness are in all probability right in every statement 
to which they commit themselves, there would be mentioned by 
every physicist the subject of this memoir and his illustrious pre- 
decessor in the Secretaryship of the Royal Society, Sir George 
Stokes. 

No doubt he has been happy in the opportunities of his life. 
The fact of his senior wranglership shows that he had first-rate 
educational advantages, and that he made the most of them; 
furthermore, it is to be noted that most of the greatest physicists 
of the century have been in positions which freed them from the 
necessity of earning a living: indeed, physics is now such a gigantic 
subject that its adequate study and advancement demands the 
surrender of a lifetime. Only in scraps and snatches can those 
who have to toil for an income manage to secure time for the 
long consecutive thought necessary for real and comprehensive 
mastery of physical science. It is through no friendly feeling for 
abuses in general that one feels that when all so-called abuses have 
been swept away by a reforming and omnipotent proletariat, the 
power of pursuing really advanced physical science will have 
been swept away too, unless an altogether extraordinary and un- 
expected wisdom is displayed by our future rulers. 

It is well known that that eminent and admirable experimental 
chemist, William Ramsay, has associated himself with Lord 
Rayleigh in this matter of Argon; and both are therefore known 
as its discoverers. There is no controversy about the matter, and 
the facts have always been clear. Both the physicist and the 
chemist isolated the gas by aid of a generalized kind of com- 
bustion, and thus incontrovertibly established its presence in the 
atmosphere; the physicist worked according to an electrical 
method of Cavendish, burning up the other inert constituents with 
oxygen, which is still the best process for final purification ; the 
chemist worked by a furnace method, combining the other inert 
ingredients with magnesium, which is probably the best process 
for dealing with large quantities of substance; but the two 
operations were mutually corroborative, and though Rayleigh was 
at work first, and Ramsay subsequently asked permission to join 
in the research, the discovery was announced by the two conjointly. 
In the sense of isolators and displayers, therefore, they are on the 
same platform, but, as Ramsay will be the first to admit, the refined 
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and delicate weighings of nitrogen, which formed the clue and 
guide in the whole matter, the attainment of the facts on which 
the discovery was based, the clear demonstration that there was 
something which differentiated so-called atmospheric nitrogen from 
pure chemically prepared nitrogen, something, whether it might 
be an allotropic form of nitrogen or some other ingredient or 
impurity, all this pioneering work, the fruit of a very long and 
very arduous and very (to most minds) dull and unremunerative 
research, was exclusively the work of Rayleigh. 

The circumstances are not the same as those of the discovery of 
Neptune, because no elaborate calculation was involved, the diffi- 
culties and the triumphs were all experimental; but the amount 
of experiment necessary for the two stages of the process may be 
likened to the discovery and precise measurement of some hitherto 
unknown perturbations of Uranus on the one hand, and to the 
sweeping with a telescope for the purpose of picking up and 
verifying a hypothetical disturbing body on the other. The latter 
process was conducted with two different instruments by the two 
observers concurrently, the former process was the work of one 
alone. The isolation and examination of properties of Argon 
belong to both experimenters, the laborious attainment of the 
facts which clearly indicated a disturbing body unknown to science 
was due to one. 

It was eminently suitable that a readily labelled and easily quoted 
discovery like Argon should at length fall to the lot of the most 
exact experimenter of his time. The progress of the discovery 
was typically characteristic of the man; no other person would 
have gone through the toilsome weighings with care and patience 
enough to arrive at so definite and clearly suggested a result. 
Over and over again in other fields of research similar patient care 
had been bestowed by him; a determination of the ohm, of the 
specific resistance of mercury, of the electro-chemical equivalent of 
silver, of the atomic weight of hydrogen; but, though all had 
yielded facts of universally recognized importance in the field of 
science and even of electrical engineering, not one had blossomed 
into sensational discovery. At last this patient quest of the fifth 
decimal, this long continued striving after extreme accuracy, was 
rewarded by the most fundamental discovery in experimental 
chemistry since Davy; not only a new element, but in all pro- 
bability, as it turns out, one of an unsuspected series of elements ; 
and not a rare or inaccessible one either, but one of which every 
large room contains about a hundredweight, an element of which 
40 tons rest on every acre of the earth’s surface. 

The discovery has been supplemented and brilliantly illuminated 
by Ramsay’s fortunate discovery of terrestrial helium, a substance 
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quite new on the earth, though already recognized spectroscopically 
by Lockyer in the sun, an element apparently of the Argon family, 
but with very interesting physical properties of its own, and which 
threatens in Ramsay’s skilled hands to yield a trace of yet another 
member of the same chemically inert group. The fact that these 
new bodies fit rather badly if at all into Mendelejeffs numerical 
series makes them really all the more interesting and exciting. It 
is characteristic of really new departures that they do not fit into 
any already existing niche or scheme. There is no doubt a satis- 
faction in seeing new facts flow along already prepared channels, 
but there is ultimately a higher satisfaction when a new irrigation 
system has to be begun, when an unexplored tract of country 
has to be opened up. 

The inertness of the group makes it difficult to suppose that 
they would have ever been detected by purely chemical means 
unguided or unheralded by physical experiment, though, indeed, the 
facts connected with the discovery of helium show that it was 
actually possible; but whatever might have been the course of 
events, the actual detection of Argon in the atmosphere is one of 
the most brilliant examples of the aid afforded by one science to 
another, and especially of the unexpected discoveries sometimes 
lying along the path of extreme and laborious accuracy. 

But now, after saying that Argon is not the really solid ground 
of Rayleigh’s greatness, here I ain laying stress upon it and delay- 
ing the mention of all the other things. Honestly, I fear that I 
shall fail to make many of them intelligible, and hence I put off 
the plunge into the less known sea. But it must be faced, though 
still I must keep near the surface and not venture into the 
extremest depths, where, indeed, I myself should find it difficult 
to breathe. 


Let us then divide Lord Rayleigh’s work into a few groups, and 
consider some of them separately :— 

Chemical Physics, Capillarity and Viscosity, Theory of Gases, 
Flow of Liquids, Photography, Optics, Colour vision, Wave theory, 
Electric and Magnetic problems. Electrical measurements, General 
Energy theorems, and other Mathematical papers on Elasticity 
and the like. Hydrodynamics. Sound. 

Taking first the optical researches, it would be dull merely to 
give a list of the titles of the thirty or forty memoirs which we owe 
to our author on the subject, and it is impossible to give any idea 
of the neat and powerful mathematical and geometrical methods 
constantly employed to attain the results. Perhaps the best way, 
therefore, is to summarize the chief of the small points where 
professed physicists have been convicted of erroneous or lax 
treatment, and either put back, or for the first time introduced 
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into the paths of correctness ; and in this list we will include the 


new facts brought out by our author so far as they are susceptible 
of easy treatment. 


REFLEXION OF LIGHT FROM TRANSPARENT SURFACES. 


When light impinges on to a clear surface of glass or water 
some of it is reflected and the rest is transmitted. To calculate 
how much is reflected in any given case is no easy problem; it was 
solved, however, early in the century, by that extraordinary genius, 
Augustin Fresnel, and his treatment gave incidentally a rational 
account of the polarization of light by reflexion, a fact which had 
been observationally discovered by Malus and experimented on by 
Brewster. But when the results of Fresnel’s theory came to be 
critically examined with modern appliances, by Jamin, the 
measurements of the amount of light actually reflected from a 
glass surface at different angles of incidence did not precisely agree 
with the values calculated in accordance with the theory of Fresnel, 
nor were the facts of polarization so simple and satisfactory as the 
theory itself, and the early experiments of Brewster which con- 
firmed it, seemed to make out. Hence arose one of those unsatis- 
factory periods when theory and experiment did not agree, and 
when nobody knew where to look for the discrepancy. At this 
stage Rayleigh took the matter up: guided by theoretical views 
concerning the physical nature of boundaries in general, and trying 
to make a mental image of the state of affairs where air ceased and 
water began, or where any other transition occurred from one 
substance to another, which, though geometrically simple, may be 
physically a complex matter; he examined what the effect on the 
reflexion of light would theoretically be if the transition instead of 
being absolutely sudden was in some degree gradual,—what would 
be the effect, for instance, if an excessively thin layer of some third 
substance were interposed or inserted between the two media. 

He found that Fresnel’s laws would no longer hold in their 
simplicity, and that the amount of light reflected near the 
polarizing angle would be notably less when the transition was 
gradual. Now Fresnel’s theory had supposed a sudden change of 
substance, but Jamin’s experiments may possibly have been made 
with the faintest trace of impurity, in the shape, say, of a grease 
film; and the thickness of such film necessary to explain the 
discrepancy was so slight as to be utterly inappreciable; to all 
ordinary tests the water would appear quite clean. It remained 
then to make experiments with a view of securing a surface of 
really absolutely clean water and of then examining whether 


the simplicity of the laws of Fresnel were with that surface 
restored. 
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By a multitude of ingenious devices the surface of clean water 
was gradually got cleaner and cleaner, sometimes by wind blowing 
over it into a sort of dock where the blown-off surface could be 
held and the freshly exposed surface experimented on, sometimes 
by constant stretching of the surface by allowing steady overflow, 
sometimes by an expanding hoop of steel which could be brought 
on to the already elaborately cleansed surface in a folded or con- 
tracted shape and then allowed to expand, so that any imaginary 
remnant of impurity on the surface became stretched and there- 
fore thinned down a hundredfold ; and with surfaces thus rigor- 
ously clean Fresnel’s laws were found accurately to hold. 

Furthermore, they hold for perpendicular reflexion with freshly- 
polished glass surfaces, but if the surface has been allowed to stand, 
even in perfectly clean air, it acquires something which complicates 
the law of reflexion and moreover diminishes the amount reflected 
in some cases by as much as 30 percent. Here is a fact which 
clearly demands notice at the hands of the opticians. In some 
cases the defect of reflecting power will be detrimental, in others 
(viz., when the light is required to go through the lens or window) 
it may be advantageous, provided always that the light not 
reflected is really transmitted and not absorbed or destroyed in 
some way. This latter point has not yet been examined. 

Next take the subject of Aperture in optical instruments. It is 
frequently thought that the reason a large object glass is needed 
for a telescope is in order to have more light-grasping power, that 
large aperture is solely for the purpose of securing better illumina- 
tion of the image. This is, indeed, one of its functions in the case 
of faint objects, but it is equally necessary to use a large telescope 
when the sun is being examined; and in that case the excess of 
light is only troublesome: in various ways the excess must be got 
rid of, but it cannot be usefully eliminated by contracting the 
aperture which admits the light. Lord Rayleigh has insisted that 
the real and essential advantage of large aperture was for the 
purpose of clear and sharp definition, and he indicated cases where 
there was but little advantage in glazing the aperture with a lens, 
showing that a telescope could be made of aperture and eye alone. 
He gave, indeed, the most complete theory of the pinhole camera 
as used for photography, and did much to make this method 
better known. Thus it is related that on one occasion, some years 
ago, a physicist was at a picnic to which a camera had been taken, 
but when all preparation for a photograph had been made it was 
found that the lenses had been left behind, and so apparently 
nothing could be done; the physicist, however, was equal to the 
occasion, and, with the lid of a meat-tin, pierced by a lady’s hat- 
pin, he extemporized an efficient substitute for a lens, whereby 
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though with a longer exposure, the photograph was successfully 
taken. 

These pinhole photographs are adapted for examination at a 
certain distance from the eye, according to the size of the aperture 
or the distance of the sensitive screen from it; and even though 
the aperture is large enough to enable a short exposure, the result- 
ing photograph will appear quite good when examined at the proper 
distance, though if looked at close its details will be seen to be 
blurred. An effect is obtained, in fact, somewhat akin to that 
aimed at in paintings, where minute inspection is not expected 
except from those who are studying the technique of the process 
used, 

Now, although this replacement of a lens by a pinhole is at first 
sight a different and much simpler matter than the question of 
the aperture of optical instruments in general, it is, in fact, one 
and the same, and its proper treatment requires a knowledge of 
diffraction and the wave theory of light. There is a best size of 
aperture, not dependent on the distance of the external objects 
which are being photographed, but dependent on the distance of 
the screen on which the image is to be formed. The best radius 
of the aperture is a geometric mean between the above distance 
and the length of a wave of light. Anything much smaller than 
this will give sensibly less perfect definition, and anything much 
bigger would require glazing with a lens in order to make a good 
image. 

With a very small aperture the screen may be’fairly near, and 
this is the usual camera case; with an aperture the average size of 
the pupil of the eye the screen should be sixty feet away, for best 
definition, and if the image is looked at any more closely than 
sixty feet it is seen magnified. Ifan aperture were four inches in 
diameter the screen to receive the image should be two or three 
miles away, and to prevent this absurdity a lens is used in the 
aperture. The object of the lens then is to shorten the focus of a 
telescope and bring it to reasonable dimensions; but, of course, 
this is not done without introducing some other defects from which 
a mere aperture is free. In addition to chromatic and other 
aberrations a lens has the disadvantage of a focus dependent on 
the distance of the object, whereas to an aperture all distances are 
equally suited, and accordingly the perspective of the picture 
is perfect. 

A lens acts by introducing graduated retardation into the path 
of the beam, the central thicker parts retarding the light .more 
than the thinner edges, and thereby forming an actual focus; with 
a lens any sized aperture may be used, and the larger the better ; 
for resolving power depends on aperture alone, if everything else is 
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supposed perfect. The limitation of resolving power arises, as 
is well known, from the fact that the image of a point formed by a 
circular aperture is not a mathematical point, but is a patch or 
disk with a series of rings round it; and since every point of an 
object is so represented perfect definition is impossible. With a 
large aperture, however, the central patch is small and the rings 
are faint. If any part of a lens can be stopped out with advantage 
to the definition, Lord Rayleigh shows that it is the central portion, 
i.e., that a moderate central stop would improve the definition 
somewhat, which is quite contrary to the usual notions on the sub- 
ject. The least angular magnitude that can be seen with any 
aperture is the angle subtended by a wave of light at a distance 
equal to the width of the aperture. Anyone can see for himself 
the way in which resolving power definitely disappears at a certain 
range, by looking at a wire gauze window through various sized 
pinholes in blackened cardboard. If coloured glasses are used 
behind the gauze it will be found that the short (or blue) waves 
are able to show the meshes under conditions when the long (or 
red) waves have ceased to show them. 

But at this rate I shall not get through a twentieth part of the 
optical researches. I must content myself with referring readers to 
two articles in the Encyclopedia Britannica, one on “ Optics,” 
which is readable enough, the other on “ Wave Theory,” which is 
hard, by reason of the immense amount of matter which has been 
compressed into it, not without total and regrettable omissions due 
to the exigencies of space in what had to be the concluding volume 
of the series. 

One of the most important modern optical instruments is a dif- 
fraction grating—a spectroscope which gives the prismatic colours 
without a prism and more perfectly than a prism can. Lord Ray- 
leigh has worked out a complete theory of the grating, treating 
the effect of all the classes of error and slight mechanical in- 
accuracies to which it must be subject. He has also shown that 
gratings may be copied by photography, e., by the printing pro- 
cess, and that the photographs have all the main optical qualities 
of the original. These Strutt photographed gratings are constantly 
to be found in use in students’ laboratories, since, of course, they 
are much cheaper than originals ruled on glass. 

There is one other matter which I cannot refrain from mentioning, 
the subject namely of the scintillation of stars, which has long been 
a puzzling phenomenon of which plausible, but quite erroneous, 
explanations have been given. It is not generally known that the 
twinkling of stars follows a regular law dependent on the diurnal 
motion of the earth. The light of a star anywhere near the horizon 
is slightly analyzed or “ dispersed ” by the earth’s atmosphere, so as 
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to give a very slight elongation or vertical spectrum, red coming 
undermost and blue uppermost to the eye. Obstacles or inequali- 
ties in the earth’s atmosphere if moving upwards will reach the 
red first therefore, and will cut it off before the blue; whereas any 
obstacle which is moving downwards will cut off the spectrum blue 
first and red last. Now, in the western part of the sky the earth 
and all it contains is moving upwards, causing what we call the 
“ setting” of the heavenly bodies, hence it follows that setting stars 
should twinkle as if a narrow obstacle had been passed across their 
spectrum from red to blue, whereas a rising star should twinkle so 
as to show its colours in the opposite order. The effect can be 
actually seen in a spectroscope. Bands pass across the spectrum, 
from red to blue in the one case, from blue to red in the other, and 
so the colours and the twinkling are explained. Some acute 
observations of an Italian philosopher, Respighi, greatly assisted 
the theory of scintillation, and what Lord Rayleigh has chiefly 
worked at is the fact that, with a telescope and spectroscope com- 
bined, the bands are usually seen inclined and not transverse to the 
spectrum. He shows that the inclination depends on the size of 
the object-glass, and that the amount of inclination gives a com- 
parison between the rates at which the obstacle and the telescope 
itself is moving, because of their different distances from the 
earth’s axis of rotation. Information can thus be gained as to the 
probable nature of the shadow-throwing obstacles, and they appear 
most likely to be small regions of unequal density; perhaps the 
same sort of local inequality of density that, seen in bulk, 
constitutes dry haze. 

Before quitting optical subjects I must at least mention the 
existence of a great deal of work done on achromatic interference 
bands and other white-light phenomena, together with some illu- 
minating remarks on the anciently confused question as to how 
long an ether particle continues to vibrate in the same phase in a 
source of homogeneous light, or how soon its phase changes so as 
to render interference with high lag impossible. Lord Rayleigh 
shows that any such change of phase is essentially a complex or 
impure vibration, and that with really homogeneous light inter- 
ference will occur equally well though the lag be infinite. 

Every defect of visibility in interference bands therefore means 
complexity of the light, and by the aid of Rayleigh theorems on 
this subject Michelson, in America, has achieved some of his most 
striking and beautiful work on the spectrum, and the analysis of 
otherwise intractable compound lines. 

Lord Rayleigh has further applied interference bands with great 
success to the experimental examination of optical-glass surfaces, 
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irregularities and defects ; a liquid water surface, absolutely steady 
being employed as the only practicable really perfect plane. 

But if it be not. kept absolutely steady, with a steadiness un- 
attainable in towns, then its minute ripples can be seen, and under 
proper conditions can be accurately counted, by the interference 
method ; and if the ripples be produced with measured frequency 
by aid of a maintained tuning fork, the most beautiful and precise 
method for measuring the capillary tension of clean liquid surfaces 
practically results. 

A quantity of work on surface-tension remains indeed to be 
chronicled, but the facts themselves can hardly be said to be as 
yet popularly known, despite Mr. Boys’ excellent little work on 
Soap Bubbles. One fact, however, familiar to everybody, though a 
long-standing puzzle to scientific men, has now had its explanation 
very fairly indicated by Lord Rayleigh, namely, the fact that soap 
bubbles can exist at all; not with many liquids can a soap film be 
blown, many liquids indeed are incapable of “lather” even if shaken 
up in a bottle, while others lather easily. Why do some liquids 
lather, and others not? and especially, how can a liquid film of 
almost infinitesimal thickness maintain a separate existence, and 
persist for hours, or even days, in a still moist atmosphere? The 
colours of the soap film were explained long ago by Newton, the 
tension or strength of the film was explained a century ago by 
Laplace, and by Thomas Young, one of the most eminent of Lord 
Rayleigh’s predecessors at the Royal Institution; but the existence 
of the soap film itself, the persistence of a thin liquid wall or par- 
tition, especially its persistence in a vertical position in spite of the 
weight of liquid and the supposed uniformity of surface-tension,— 
this was one of the most puzzling of the elementary phenomena 
known to science. The explanation was in some sort begun by an 
Italian, Professor Marangoni, but it was completed and rendered 
lucid and satisfactory by the subject of this memoir. 

It would take too long to explain the matter here, but if it had 
to be expressed in a sentence, one would say (1) that a surface 
with the minutest trace of scum on it has a less tension than a 
clean or still less scummed surface; (2) that a scum, no matter how 
thin, tends to slip down if its liquid support is at all inclined to the 
horizon ; (3) that a liquid which lathers has a constitution com- 
plex, and therefore unstable, enough to yield by partial dissociation 
(under the tension of the surface) a quasi-solid scum ; and (4) the 
trickling down of a viscous liquid between two exceedingly close 
walls or plates of scum is a very slow process. 

Statements 1, 2, and 4 are straightforward physics. Statement 
3 encroaches on the hazy ground of chemistry, and is the least 
complete part of the explanation; there may be other ways of 
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rapidly forming solid scum which may suffice, but some such 
coating on both faces, no matter how imperceptibly and infinitesi- 
mally thin it may be, is essential to the persistence of an isolated 
layer of heavy liquid, ic. to the existence of lather; and the 
influence of viscosity, which had been perceived by Newton to be 
an element in the life of a bubble, is at length appreciated and 
explained. 

Another department of this subject of so-called capillary 
attraction or surface-tension illustrates a tendency frequently 
manifested by the scientific world to discredit and ignore some 
fact or some theory which, though discovered and. clearly appre- 
hended by some great man in the past, has not recently or actively 
been emphasized, and so has been allowed gradually to drift into 
the misty region of unverified or unsupported hypothesis. The 
existence of an enormous cohesive force, amounting to several 
thousand atmospheres, was postulated by Laplace and others, in 
the interior of every liquid, to explain capillary phenomena ; for if 
this be granted, along with an ultra-microscopic range of action for 
the force (which last is a matter of common experience), then the 
tension of a free liquid surface follows at once as a residual conse- 
quence: it is in fact itself the cohesion, displayed in a layer of 
merely molecular thickness, 7.¢., of thickness defined by the range 
of the cohesive force. . 

This was clear enough to Thomas Young; but later on a vague 
chemical era set in, and apparently led people to doubt the possi- 
bility of such cohesion in a liquid, though it is familiar in a solid ; 
and the minute range of the force is familiar enough too,—no one 
expects cohesion to act strongly across a crack; the slightest flaw 
or microscopic separation of molecules greatly weakens it. Nowa 
liquid does not really differ from a solid in respect of a pulling- 
asunder force, but only in respect of a tangential or slipping force 
between the molecules. There is no reason to doubt a great 
cohesive attraction between the particles of a pure liquid, of an order 
of magnitude not wholly different from that found in a flawless 
solid. It was doubted or denied, however, and accordingly 
* Laplace’s K.” became treated as a figment of the mathematical 
imagination... Lord Rayleigh has shown that it is no figment, but 
a reality, has recalled us to the truth perceived by Laplace and 
Thomas Young and again emphasized by the great Dutch 
philosopher Van der Waals, and has reinstated this cohesive force, 
usually known as “ K,” among the realities of nature. 

The same sort of tendency to abandon without due consideration 
the explanations and theories of great men is illustrated in the 
history of acoustics. Since the death of Helmholtz, Lord Rayleigh 
is admittedly the world’s highest authority on all scientific 
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questions relating to sound. His work on the theory of sound, in 
two volumes, is one of the most magnificent treatises on physics 
which has ever been written. Newton’s Optics, Maxwell's 
Electricity, Rayleigh’s Sownd,—these, with Thomson and Tait’s 
Natural Philosophy, do they not stand at the high-water mark of 
comprehensive and powerful exposition, a mine from which all 
lesser writers derive their information? I do not indeed place the 
Principia in this list—I cannot classify that with any other human 
document; nor does it appear that I am well versed in foreign 
literature, for the books I mention were all written in English (the 
Principia of course in a sense excepted, the Optics were trans- 
lated into Latin afterwards). I am not competent to compare the 
kinds of work produced by different nations; let it then be 
understood that I speak of the production of these islands only. 

Not a student in physics, however, but is aware of the great 
work Tonempfindungen, by Helmholtz; and it is the superficial 
abandonment of some of the views of Helmholtz from which Ray- 
leigh has recalled us. Physiologists, for instance, have doubted 
the trichromic theory of colour-vision, started by Young, enlarged 
by Helmholtz, and adopted by Maxwell and Rayleigh. In this 
case, however, the facts are beginning to speak for themselves, and 
possibly the comparatively trivial but most interesting inventions 
of Joly and of Ives in colour-photography, viz., the combination of 
colour-impressions into an apparently true coloured photograph, 
will suffice to correct this temporary aberration, to which, indeed, 
physicists have never been much inclined to give way. These 
excursions into scepticisin are by no means to be deprecated, they 
areoften most valuable and fruitful, and nothing but good can 
result from the multitude of interesting experiments which are 
disinterred or invented by the enthusiastic upholder of a new view; 
but physicists, though they should listen respectfully and try to 
assimilate all the new facts, should, nevertheless, hesitate ere they 
abandon the theoretical views of the great founders of their science. 
They may, indeed, turn out to be wrong, but experience has shown 
that they are far more likely to be right. This has no reference at 
all to the obiter dicta of eminent men on some subject with which 
they do not happen to be acquainted; there are many such airy 
opinions flying about, and they are deserving of no reverence at all ; 
but the carefully-formed ideas of a master of science, in a subject 
at which he has worked for years and in which he has been stimu- 
lated by the enthusiasm of fundamental discovery,—these are not 
to be lightly set aside at the bidding of a worker in some adjacent 
region of knowledge, even though he adduces observations at first 
difficult to reconcile with established views. 

To proceed with the instance in my mind: Helmholtz has a 
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theory of musical-tone audition, based on the sympathetic reso- 
nance of a certain membrane and appendages in the internal ear. 
Now, for sympathetic resonance to be possible it is necessary that 
the responding body shall be capable of a certain amount of free 
vibration, shall be able to vibrate two or three times before it 
settles down to rest; it must not be too thoroughly and completely 
damped, for if it is it cannot resound. 

This is a matter of common knowledge, almost of common- 
sense, so Helmholtz proceeded to experiment on the amount of 
resonance actually to be found existing in the ear. He did this by 
a refined argument based on the interval at which two separate 
tones could give audible beats—that is to say, on the departure 
from precise tuning which was still able to cause some response of 
a given portion of the auditory mechanism; and he estimated 
numerically the amount of response evoked by a given tone over 
a certain range on either side of the maximum or accurately 
attuned position. This, by a physicist, not indeed obviously, but 
after consideration, is recognized as being the same thing as deter- 
mining the duration of the free vibration of that structure in the 
internal ear to which the apprehension of tone is due. But the 
physiologist or anatomist, not realising this in the least, and 
perceiving by his microscope that the structures appear to be 
incapable of free vibration, being to all appearances violently 
damped, declines to accept this theory of musical audition ; and 
instead of referring the perception of a complex note to the har- 
monic analysis by the ear into its simple constituent tones, each of 
which is thus enabled to disturb a different nerve-ending and so 
communicate an impression to the brain, he prefers a ghastly 
simulacrum of a theory, to the effect that the note in its entirety is 
communicated to the auditory nerve, and that its appreciation and 
analysis have to be performed by the brain or by the mind, in a 
manner utterly vague and indefinite. In other words, that the 
analysis of complex musical sounds is, strictly speaking, inex- 
plicable. Certain other philosophers, some of them physicists, 
have devised some ingenious experiments, superficially quite 
antagonistic to Helmholtz, showing that a musical tone can be 
distinctly identified when it is caused by a very few, such as eight 
or six or four, or even two, successive disturbances. Everyone 
knows that a succession of taps—as of a cog-wheel—on a card will 
give an impression of a more or less musical tone of definite pitch ; 
but not until the experiments of Kohlrausch was it known that 
four or five such taps were sufficient, that twelve or sixteen fur- 
nished about as good an estimate of pitch as could be desired 
(though, in fact, as Rayleigh shows, this is just what Helmholtz’s 
theory would lead one to expect), and that even two successive dis- 
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turbances give an estimate of pitch surprisingly close under the 
circumstances. The fact disclosed by Kohlrausch, it must be ad- 
mitted, took us nearly all aback. 

To physiologists, innocent of a mathematical theorem known 
as “Fourier’s,” and of the singular harmonic representation of a 
discontinuous disturbance thereby made possible, this excellent 
experiment seemed conclusive against Helmholtz’s sympathetic- 
resonance view, however else the fact might with difficulty be 
explained. 

It is beautiful to see in the latest edition of Rayleigh’s Theory of 
Sound how all this scepticism is washed away by a few lucid 
words ; a sentence, a brief paragraph suffices,—I have indicated its 
bearing in the text,—and Helmholtz’s theory is reinstated and once 
more “holds the field.” Not only this, but Helmholtz’s other 
theory, that of resultant tones, both difference and summation 
tones, which has been badly doubted on both practical and experi- 
mental grounds, is also briefly reinforced in a manner which must, 
I think, be conclusive to physicists, whether it will at once appeal 
to our friends of the other sciences or not. 

It is this faculty for grasping and marshalling every relevant 

fact, by whomsoever discovered, seeing all their bearings and inter- 
relations, and supplementing them by direct and beautifully 
designed experiments wherever they are deficient, this extraordinary 
lucidity of thought in difficult and otherwise controversial ques- 
tions which, more than all his other achievements, has gained for 
Lord Rayleigh the admiration and gratitude of physicists. 
_ Space forbids us now to enter on the subject of his precise and 
authoritative standard measurements (in which considerations 
about possible systematic errors are scrupulously attended to, and 
everything about “least squares” relegated to its proper insignificant 
position), his electric and magnetic and telephonic determinations, 
his clarifying work in hydrodynamics and a multitude of other 
subjects. Suffice it now to have indicated some of the reasons for 
the intense respect in which he is held, a respect which will further 
grow as his more recondite papers gradually become to an inner 
circle better known, 
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COMPANY PROMOTING «A LA MODE.” 


Tue London Bankruptcy Court has passed a good many remarkable 
men through its hands, but never since it became a sanctuary for 
the impecunious has it entertained so sensational a guest as 
Mr. Ernest Terah Hooley. His examination in bankruptcy has 
been the financial event of the past month. His autobiography as 
a@ company promoter @ la mode, given under vath before the 
Registrar, has already extended over several days, and to sift it 
thoroughly is likely to require a good many more. As a promoter 
Mr. Hooley had a short life and a merry one. According to his 
own account he embarked on his*promoting career in the autumn of 
1895, and on the 8th June, 1898, he found it necessary to seek the 
protection of the Court. In the two years and a half between these 
dates he floated fully a score of joint-stock companies, two or three 
in the provinces, and the rest in London. In his statement of 
affairs he gives a list of London “ flotations ” numbering sixteen. 
As to two of them he appears to be unable to furnish particulars, 
but as to the other fourteen the Official Receiver has obtained from 
him details, both of the capitalization and gross profits made, on 
paper. The fourteen companies had an aggregate ‘capital of nearly 
twelve and a half millions sterling, out of ‘which Mr. Hooley, by 
his own account, levied a toll of about three millions.  ’ 

The question before the Bankruptcy Court is, how a financier, who 
in two years and a half had, as they say in the City, “ scooped” 
nearly three millions sterling, should be having his cheques returned 
immediately afterwards. No one appears to have been more 
surprised at this untoward result than Mr. Hooley himself, and he 
has taken care that all his friends and confederates shall share his 
surprise with him. The peers, bankers, solicitors, stockbrokers, 
pressmen, and advertising agents who basked in the sunshine of his 
brief prosperity are feeling his fall even worse than he does. He 
has finished his rocket-like course, and neither the past nor the 
future matter much to him any more. But theré will be a large 
account to settle between his accomplices and the public. Whoever 
may have ultimately secured the enormous booty, which he says he 
had to throw’ to his jackals, it is certain that somebody lost it. 
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Wherever it went to, the three millions sterling came out of the 
pockets of the public in the first instance. And not that three 
millions only, but a good many millions more, which disappeared 
in the subsequent shrinkage of Hooley shares and bogus premiums. 

On the day that Mr. Hooley presented his petition, only four of 
his cycle companies were marketable at all; the others were 
either moribund or in liquidation. Their original capital of 
eight and a half millions sterling stood at a discount of 60 per 
cent. The whole eight and a half millions would have realized 
considerably less than three millions, In measuring the loss 
suffered by the dupes of the Hooley boom, we have thus to take 
account of the companies which have dried up altogether ; next, 
of the shrinkage of the shares that are still marketable; and 
lastly, of the bogus premiums worked up by Mr. Hooley himself, 
only to vanish as soon as they had served their purpose. Many 
unfortunate people climbed in as usual at the top, and will remain 
in till they see the bottom. They feel a perverted pride in stick- 
ing to a bad thing to the bitter end, and for them there will be 
little salvage out of the Hooley wrecks. 

“ Industrial ” promotion, which is now the most prolific field of 
financial adventure, has had a striking development in the past ten 
or twelve years. Previous to that period the industrial group wasa 
very small and unimportant section of the Stock Exchange, but it 
has now become one of the largest and most active. Its develop- 
ment has been spasmodic, progressing by periodical spurts, with 
intervals of stagnation between. From 1886 to 1889 there was a 
brewery boom, stimulated by the dramatic success of the Guinness 
conversion. The revival of 1892-93 had a drapery boom as one of 
its special characteristics. In due course came the cycle boom of 
1895-96, which lifted Mr. Hooley and his satellites into short-lived 
luxury. In its early stages the industrial joint-stock movement 
was well-judged, and made a very opportune addition to the 
diminishing supply of sound investments. But even in these cases 
it had questionable features which may give trouble hereafter. 
Much of its success was due to the adoption of a form of capitaliza- 
tion, originally designed for securities of a higher and less variable 
class. Home Railways, by subdividing their capital into Deben- 
ture, Preference, and Ordinary Stocks, had been able to raise it on 
the best possible terms, and to secure the largest reversion for 
their Ordinary shareholders. By following their example indus- 
trial companies have reaped similar benefits in a still greater 
degree, though not with equal safety. 

The mere process of recapitalizing a private business on the 
threefold basis of Debenture, Preference, and Ordinary Stocks 
gave, under favourable conditions, a large bonus to the owners. 
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For example, a brewery, or a cotton mill, or a newspaper was, in 
the old days of private ownership, valued at so many years 
purchase of its certified profits. Where the profits were steady 
and progressive they would, of course, be worth more years 
purchase than when they were fluctuating and irregular. Each 
trade had its own general rules for valuation. Newspapers varied 
from three to seven or eight years purchase. Drapers expected 
from two to six years, according to the class of business and the 
district. A well-connected brewery might command a pretty long 
term, but the most liberal valuation under the old regime was 
absurdly small compared with what the new system produced. 
Suppose the net profits shown to be twenty thousand a year, and 
the valuation, under the old system, to have been six years 
purchase—a fair average for those days—the price of such a 
business to a private purchaser would have been £120,000. But 
the same amount of net income capitalized on the joint-stock 
method now in vogue, can be made to produce more than three 
times as much. 

An industrial promoter up to date having a business of this sort 
to float, would probably begin by turning one-fourth of the £20,000 
a year into Debentures at 4 per cent. That would give him 
£125,000, or rather more than the whole price a private purchaser 
would formerly have paid. The £15,000 left of his net revenue he 
would divide into equal amounts of Preference and Ordinary, say 
£7,500 each. £150,000 of 5 per cent. Preference could be pro- 
vided for by an annual charge of £7,500, and as much as 7% per 
cent. could be promised on the Ordinary Shares with a capital of 


£100,000. The capitalization scientifically worked out would 
then be :— 


£125,000 Debentures at 4 per cent. ied ia £5,000 
150,000 Preference at 5 per cent. ae = 7,500 
100,000 Ordinary at 74} per cent. se ‘ns 7,500 
£375,000 £20,000 


The advantage in favour of the new joint stock method of capitali- 
zation, as compared with the old-fashioned private methods, is thus 
more than three to one. Industrial concerns, which twelve or fifteen 
years ago were changing hands privately on a £120,000 basis, can 
now be converted with equal ease into public companies on a 
£375,000 or even a £400,000 basis. Startling as this may be to 
the outsider, there is no hanky-panky about it, nothing underhand 
or illegitimate. It has resulted from a change of fashion in this 
class of finance for which the public are as much responsible as 
the promoters, Industrial securities could never have been sold 
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to the extent they have been without a genuine demand for them. 
Investors clamoured for 4 per cent. Debentures and 5 per cent. 
Preferences, and they had to be made out of the materials that 
seemed most suitable for the purpose. In many cases, such as 
Guinness, the materials have proved quite good enough, and the 
time may come when the best industrial companies will stand on a 
level with our home railways in respect of credit and sound capital- 
ization. But these will necessarily always be a small proportion of 
the huge and ever-growing industrial group. A large majority of 
them will sooner or later find themselves unable to live up to the 
fancy standard of capitalization adopted by their organizers. This 
may easily happen even where the promotion has been honest and 
reasonable according to the ideas of the day. For the extrava- 
gant and absurd promotions of the Hooley period the inevitable 
end is dropsy. 

Industrial companies offer, in some respects, greater facilities for 
booming than any other class, mines not excepted. They appeal 
more strongly to the popular imagination. They interest a larger 
class than any other kind of gambling counter. They are more 
tempting to the bond fide investor, and can more readily throw 
him off his guard. A. specious argument is most successfully used 
in their favour that they are home investments which shareholders 
can always keep an eye on for themselves, but the value of per- 
sonal supervision depends entirely on what the eye may be able to see. 
If, as too often happens, it does not look beyond what Mr. Hooley 
playfully terms the “front page” of the prospectus, better for it 
to let industrials alone altogether. To hold them safely requires 
constant and intelligent vigilance. In addition to the usual risks 
of joint stock administration, they are exposed to the fluctuations 
of trade and the increasing pressure of competition at home and 
abroad. In its short history the industrial market has already 
witnessed some violent ups and downs, and it is never likely to be 
long free from them. But the capitalization employed seldom, if 
ever, leaves any margin for such contingencies. The substantial 
companies have had their Ordinary Shares run up so high as to yield 
less than a sound mortgage bond would, and all the inferior com- 
panies follow suit. By’ force of sympathy good shares drag bad 
ones of the same class up along with them, and thereby assist the 
wiles of the unscrupulous promoter. The better thé market the 
easier it is to foist new stuff on it, and the hotter the boom 
the worse it is certain to be abused in tle end. 

The above sketch of the industrial movement previous to Mr. 
Hooley’s advent may serve to show what a splendid opportunity 
he found waiting for him, and how the popular method of 
capitalizing industrial revenue, as if it were freehold, gave him 
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unlimited scope for inflation. With this key in hand we now proceed 
to examine his peculiar opérations. Three of his principal promo- 
tions—the Simpson-Lever Chain, the Dunlop, and the Bovril—will 
have to be described in some detail in order to show what ahaphazard 
plunger he really was, and how much his dupes have themselves to 
blame for the success with which he exploited their greedy credulity. 
His maiden effort—the Simpson-Lever Chain series—was made in 
1895 before he left Nottingham. There were two Simpson-Lever 
Companies—the British, with a capital of £250,000, and the Foreign 
and Colonial, with a capital of £1,000,000—both based on a patent 
which cost Mr. Hooley just £15,000 in hard cash. No public issue 
was made of either company, and no inconvenient prospectus exists 
to rise up in judgment against its authors hereafter. The motive for 
these omissions is easy to infer. The operation intended might 
have been hampered by Stock Exchange rules had the companies 
subjected themselves to these by making public issues. While the 
cycle furore was raging, shares could be peddled out to the market 
through private channels, and the ordinary expenses of promotion 
saved. At the same time the peddlers kept their hands free for any 
sort of a deal that might come in their way. 

From first to last the Simpson-Lever Chain was a paper juggle. 
In the British Company 200,000 shares were printed as fully-paid, 
and one-third of them went to the patentee, Simpson, Mr. Hooley 
retaining the other two-thirds. He sold these to his directors and 
friends at various prices from five shillings upwards. Each man’s 
price was in inverse ratio to the value Mr. Hooley set on his 
future services. It will be an unexpected pleasure to them to com- 
pare their relative positions on his confidential price list. And the 
least favoured of them will have the consolation of knowing that he 
was put on a much better footing than the general public. In his 
examination, Mr. Hooley enumerated altogether 96,000 shares as 
having been sold on special terms averaging under ten shillings 
each. He also stated the amount received for his whole block of 
133,333 shares at £77,216. About 37,000 must, therefore, have 
been planted on the public for a total sum of £30,466, or anaverage 
of 16s. 4d. per share. But some unfortunates were stuck with 
them at 28s. after which they promptly became unsaleable. Had 
Mr. Hooley started out in a caravan to sell brass sovereigns at 
country fairs the police would soon have objected, but surrepti- 
tious scrip can be sold without challenge for whatever it will fetch 
in a bogus market. 

Having made by his own confession over £40,000 out of 
Simpson-Lever Chain No. 1, Mr. Hooley launched No. 2—the 
Foreign and Colonial—with a capital four times as large as the 
original. Generally speaking, it was worked on the same lines. 
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The inside ring—directors included—first traded the shares among 
themselves, and afterwards traded them off on the public. Mr. 
Hooley supplied one set of friends with 100,000 shares at various 
prices as before, but averaging under 5s. each. The gross proceeds 
stated were £24,000. Another inside ring, including Munday, 
Rucker, and Bainbridge, were admitted into a much larger deal, 
the published details of which are very confusing and defective. 
Altogether 817,000 shares were worked off, their total proceeds 
having been £218,000, or an average of fully 5s. each. The net 
result to Mr. Hooley was a profit of £65,000, and we dare say he 
has little curiosity to learn where those shares are now. But the 
spoil he made out of the public by his two first promotions may 
not be altogether wasted if it compels the Legislature to consider 
at an early date the expediency, or rather say the absolute neces- 
sity, of prohibiting the surreptitious issue of any kind of joint 
stock securities. There is scope enough for manipulation under the 
rules of the Stock Exchange and with the safeguard of a public 
prospectus. A bond fide private company organized for legitimate 
ends may be harmless, but a company which assumes the mask of 
privacy only to be the better able to raid the Stock Market at its 
leisure, trades under false pretences. Both the Simpson-Lever 
Chain Companies did. 

At his next attempt Mr. Hooley changed his tactics entirely. It 
was his maiden effort in London, and what had been good enough 
for Nottingham might not have suited the City. This time he laid 
hold of a substantial property, and not of a shadowy patent. The 
Dunlop Company was a well-established and prosperous concern, 
paying large dividends, and its shares were standing at a propor- 
tionately high premium. Its shareholders had every reason to be 
satisfied with it, and they would never of their own motion have 
called in the services of Mr. Hooley or any financier of his 
kidney. There was no genuine service that such financiers 
could render them. The only pretext for recapitalizing was 
that the high dividends were raising the market price of the 
shares to an inconvenient bulk. But that defect was curable 
in a very easy way by splitting the shares. Mr. Hooley’s scheme 
to buy up the company, stock, lock, and barrel, for three millions, 
and re-issue it capitalized at five millions, was a promoting 
manoeuvre pure and simple, without the slightest justification 
from any other point of view. It was corrupt in its inception, 
and at every step in its progress it spread fresh corruption. Every 
person who aided and abetted in carrying it through must have 
known perfectly well that the sole object of it was to get an 
outrageous “ pull” out of the public. Seventeen hundred thousand 
pounds, or nearly a million and three-quarters, is Mr. Hooley’s 
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estimate of the “pull” actually obtained. A more scandalous 
transaction is not recorded in City history. 

If the moral sense of the nation were to permit a" finance to 
be carried on, we should soon degenerate into a gang of blacklegs. 
There would be less honour or honesty in the City than there is 
on the racecourse. It is a shameful reflection for all concerned 
that no less than three times in the course of a single year that 
pantomime trick was played on hitherto respectable companies. 
Schweppes was put through a form of purchase and resale, in the 
course of which its capital was increased from £450,000 toa million 
and a quarter. Out of that Mr. Hooley and his confederates scooped 
a trifle of £239,000, and the only return they made for it was to 
tarnish the reputation of thecompany. Then they captured Bovril, 
and transformed it from a £400,000 to a two and a half million 
company, without adding a penny to its assets or its dividend-earn- 
ing power. The “ profit” on this deal was not much short of half 
a million (£468,000). The three exploitations together—Dunlop, 
Bovril, and Schweppes—yielded a booty to the exploiters of fully 
two million four hundred thousand pounds—all within little more 
than twelve months. If this sort of thing be permissible, why 
should anybody be honest ? Forty thousand of Mr. Hooley’s county- 
men, working hard from morning to night, will earn barely as 
much in a year as he juggled the public out of in the same period 
over only three of his stock-jobbing schemes. Society is shocked 
by cent. per cent. usury ; but what victim of usury was ever fleeced 
as the existing Dunlop and Bovril shareholders have been ? 

Technically there may have been no legal flaw in these gigantic 
shuffles, but anything more mischievous and contrary to the spirit 
of sound finance it would be difficult to conceive. The clique 
concerned in them betrayed from beginning to end their con- 
sciousness of the desperate risk they were running, not only of 
failure but of public censure. Hence the vast sums expended on 
“ making everybody friendly,” as Mr. Hooley put it. Directors 
were bought, or Mr. Hooley was made to believe he was buying 
them, though much of the reptile money seems to have gone 
astray in transit. ‘‘ Press-calls” were flung around to the tune of 
nearly seventy thousand pounds in connection with the Dunlop 
Company alone. Twenty thousand pound cheques were put in 
circulation among solicitors. Stockbrokers got special commis- 
sions and fancy bonuses as well. And all the time the “ Man of 
Millions ” was in such a scare that the most contemptible gutter print 
could bleed him by the slightest hint of attack. Could anything 
have been more contemptible than his own conduct in bribing right 
and left, at every turn and in every form that he or his familiar 
spirits could invent? Mr. Hooley went far ahead of Sir Robert 
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Walpole in practising the axiom that every man has his price. Sir 
Robert drew the line at members of Parliament, but Mr. Hooley 
was an omnivorous fisher of men. Peers, journalists, lawyers, and 
scallywags at large were all worth a price to him. Wherever he 
saw a likely decoy he hooked it if possible. And there was neither 
delicacy nor decency in his methods. 

Himself an out-and-out believer in money and in nothing else, 
he assumed that every human being he came in contact with was 
the same. He gave no one, man or woman, rich or poor, credit for 
being able to resist the touch of his illgotten gold. He carried 
the coarsest form of bribery into the bank parlour and up to the 
very steps of the altar. Bribery seems to have become so engrained 
in his nature, that in hisown mind it tainted every monetary trans- 
action he did. Whoever got money from him, even in the ordinary 
course of business, he set down as a blackmailer or a man he had 
bought and paid for. The simplest service that could be rendered 
to him was liable to be afterwards twisted by him into something 
corrupt and dishonourable. The first impression of those who knew 
his inner history when he began shouting “ blackmail” was that he 
must have been very innocent for.a man of his class, but that has 
since, changed to a suspicion, that. his. lavish offers ,were really 
intended for traps. The City editorship at £1200 a year, which he 
pressed on Mr. Duguid, and which cost, him. £3000 to, get: out 
of, reads now like a Machiavellian plot, which Mr. Duguid may 
be congratulated on having so pluckily exposed. What might 
easily have blasted the career of a man less honourably known 
in the City than Mr. Duguid, has in his case only recoiled on its 
author. 

But what is to be said of the customer of a bank who had been 
treated so generously as Mr. Hooley was by Lloyds in the 
matter of overdrafts, writing such a letter to one of its most 
responsible managers as Mr. Praed received from Mr. Hooley in 
Noyember last? “If,” said the letter, ‘you could see your way 
to retire from the bank, I, could.make it worth your while. I 
could pay you £35,000, and give. you sufficient guarantees for 
£5,000 per year for the next five years.” The receiver, appears to 
have been more amused than shocked by the proposal, and it would 
be hard to beat for sheer impudence onthe part of an.adventurer 
who, within Mr. Praed’s own knowledge, was paying exorbitant 
rates for day today loans. Getting at employés was, characteristic 
part of Mr. Hooley’s tactics, and it is amazing with what success 
he practised it. In most of his huge reorganizations, and notably 
in the Bovril case, he made his first advances through subordinate 
channels. Managers and secretaries were enlisted in his schemes 
before he proceeded to higher quarters. Not only was a direct 
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interest given them in the deal itself, but their future interest was 
secured by re-engaging them for the new company at much higher 
salaries. One manager, already well paid, had his income very 
nearly trebled. A secretary, who made himself an active go-between 
for Mr. Hooley, not only had his salary raised, but obtained a con- 
tract giving him a commission on the whole of the future sales. 

Strongly as we dissent from Mr. Hooley’s financial arts, we can 
almost feel sorry for him on the utter breakdown of his bribery 
department. His confidential agents and go-betweens must have 
served him badly, otherwise why should so many of his compli- 
mentary cheques have miscarried, exposing him, not only to 
pecuniary loss, but to the annoyance of receiving the lie direct 
from nearly all the alleged recipients of his unclean bounty? The 
auditing of Mr. Hooley’s public accounts is evidently going to be a 
difficult job, but it will be nothing to the audit of his reptile fund. 
His new directors, whether bought or unbought, will also have 
some accounting to go through on their own behalf. Woe betide 
them if the slightest joint can be found in their legal armour. If 
the articles of association of the reorganized Dunlop, Schweppes, 
and Bovril are not thoroughly ironclad, loopholes will be found 
for raising the whole question of intercepted booty. 

The shareholders in Mr. Hooley’s reorganizations have curious and 
not always agreeable discoveries to make outside of the Bankruptcy 
Court. They have to realize that inflating their capital does not 
necessarily add to their income. They may discover, on the other 
hand, that it has a strong tendency to increase their working expenses, 
Naturally, the establishments of the reorganized companies have 
been expanded in harmony with the new capitalization. The special 
salaries and commissions on sales arranged for beforehand by Mr. 
Hooley would alone form a considerable addition to the old 
standard. Thus the companies have not only been demoralized 
but they have been overloaded with expenses, The corrupt dealing 
which attended their reorganization, and without which it could 
not perhaps have been carried through, have saddled them with 
permanent burdens for the future: unless, indeed, the corrupt 
bargains can be subjected to judicial revision and set aside. 
Where a majority of the shareholders are new men, that is, were 
not in the old companies, and consequently had no benefit from the 
inflated capital, revision is sure to be pressed for. In that respect 
the companies may differ widely. Some of them may have had their 
registers little changed by the recapitalization, while others may 
have been completely metamorphosed. It is said, for instance, that 
a comparatively large section of the old Bovril shareholders 
pocketted their profits and did not rejoin. Of the two and a half 
millions of new capital offered they took up only about £400,000, 
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At least five-sixths of it must therefore have passed on to new 
holders. 

In connection with this new Bovril capital an exquisite touch of 
the irony of fate has come to light in the Bankruptcy Court. It 
will be remembered that there was much discussion between Mr. 
Hooley and the directors about the Deferred Shares, the bulk of 
which were left on their hands. The £750,000 of Deferred Shares 
represented practically the watering ef the capital under Mr. 
Hooley’s scheme. In having these thrown back on them the pro- 
moters got all the water, and the rest of the new capital—a million 
and three-quarters—taken by the public corresponded very nearly 
with the market value of the old capital before being Hooleyfied. 
The net result of the shuffle was the creation of three quarters of 
a million of Deferred Shares, which the insiders got stuck with. 
The old company might any day have made a similar issue of De- 
ferred Shares, and carried out at a nominal cost an equally efficient 
and much more respectable operation than Mr. Hooley wasted 
£468,000 over. Biters do get bit even inthe City. In company pro- 
motion the smartest man often gets hoist with his own petard. 

During the two years and a half that Mr. Hooley’s star was in 
the ascendant he manufactured securities more or less fictitious to 
the aggregate amount of over fifteen millions sterling. Some he 
created literally out of nothing—like theSimpson-Lever Chain. Some 
he conjured up by transforming small cycle factories or tube works 
into imposing joint-stock institutions. From these he proceeded 
to the most daring and remarkable of his financial coups—the 

‘ recapitalization of companies already well known, such as Dunlop, 
Bovril, and Schweppes. Through these various issues he flooded 
the country with South Sea scrip, and started a gambling cam- 
paign, which for a few months intoxicated every Stock Exchange 
in the Three Kingdoms. Then the Hooley mania went off almost 
as suddenly as it had broken out, and its chief engineer was left 

‘ stranded in Carey Street. 

Mr. Hooley’s career as a company promotor was brief, and now 
that the burlesque is over, everybody wants to know how on earth 
he could have done it. Up to September, 1895, he was only a 
small stockbroker in a second-rate provincial town. Six months 
later he was playing with millions, spending as much on a single 
promotion as would capitalize an ordinary company, renting suites 
of rooms in the Midland Hotel at £200 per week, and flinging 
cheques for thousands at all who came near him. Mayfair had 
accepted him as a social lion—save the mark! His county neigh- 
bours, honest souls, had made him a deputy lieutenant two or 
three times over. His gold had been doubly consecrated at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and the Carlton Club, The House of Commons was sup- 
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posed to be in such urgent need of his financial genius that he was 
selected over the heads of ordinary candidates for an important 
constituency. And all the while this blaze of social and political 
glory was being fed with precarious loans, gigantic overdrafts, 
and day to day loans at special rates ! Dick Swiveller’s mouth would 
have watered at reading the gorgeous details of Mr. Hooley’s 
apotheosis ! 

Now everyone is wondering how such things could happen 
in any sane community. How could they be possible among people 
of ordinary common-sense, let alone financial experience and com- 
mercial integrity ? At the very time when electric railways and 
other sound useful enterprises were being offered in vain to the 
public, this burlesque of promoters had only to cast his hook baited 
with dukes and earls in order to make a big haul of gudgeons. We 
have to rub our eyes and ask ourselves if people who can be so 
easily fooled by a mountebank at his trade are really what they 
claim to be—the first financial nation in the world. The art he has 
practised onthemand turned into ridicule at theirexpensethey profess 
to be specially familiar with. The organization of joint-stock com- 
panies has been a recognized part of our daily business for well on 
to a century; and this is all we know about it yet! For more than 
seventy years we have been framing joint-stock laws, reforming 
them, amending them, and bringing them up to date, and still they 
cannot protect us from infatuations quite as wild in their way as 
the South Sea bubble. There is no explanation for it but sheer 
dementia, the outcome of the gambling manias which periodically 
sweep over the country. 

Neither Mr. Hooley nor a much cleverer man than he has shown 
himself to be could have played what looks now like a ghastly farce 
had not circumstances favoured him in some peculiar way. It is 
important to find out, if possible, what these favouring circum- 
stances were. Evidently the popular mind was predisposed toward 
the particular form of stock gambling which he furnished the 
materials for. It may be remembered that when he commenced 
operations in the autumn of 1895 the Kaffir boom of that year 
had just collapsed. The cycle, as a medium of speculation, 
was coming in, and a fickle public turned at once from Kaffirs 
to cycles. They knew no more about the one than they did 
about the other, but they made up in zeal for their weakness in 
knowledge. The cycle craze spread like wildfire, and soon it 
excelled all previous crazes in the extent of its ramifications. 
London is generally the chief centre of speculative manias, but 
this time, fortunately for itself, it played a secondary part. 
Birmingham, Dublin, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Coventry, 
and other provincial towns each started a cycle boom of its 
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own. Half adozen or more voracious maws called out to the 
company promoter to fill them, and he lost little time in doing 
it. There were several promoters in the field before Mr. Hooley, 
but they were old-fashioned and timid. He brought a fresh 
mind to the business, the chief peculiarity of which seems to 
have been unbounded faith in public credulity. He had discovered 
in his stockbroking experience that the average Englishman takes 
less pains over a five thousand pound investment than over the 
choice of a coat, and he made that fact the basis of his pro- 
moting philosophy. 

The first axiom ef Hooley finance—the incurable carelessness of 
the so-called investor—had been often proved before, but his 
illustration of it has a lurid magnificence not likely to be soon 
forgotten. That alone, however, would not have carried Mr. 
Hooley far in his triumphal booming. He also perceived that the 
so-called investor is nine times out of ten a speculator in embryo. 
You have only to scratch the investor in order to get at the 
speculator. Among all.classes of the community the speculative 
sentiment to which the lower class of company promoters pander 
is much stronger than is generally suspected. We fear, too, that the 
innocence which is so ready to parade itself when things go wrong 
is overrated. In these days of financial dailies and of City oracles 
at every street corner, he must be a very Simple Simon of a 
capitalist who learns none of the tricks of the parasites who prey 
on him. Even the widow and the country parson can no longer 
pretend to be perfect lambs among the City wolves. They ought 
to know by this time, and most of them, in fact, do know, that a 
long spoon is needed to sup with men of Mr. Hooley’s kidney. 
But the would-be innocents will venture on the hazardous game. 
They go into it with their eyes open, in the hope of getting out 
ahead of the professional players. Sometimes, indeed, they do, 
but these are rare exceptions. In financial football the amateur has 
little chance against the professional, however much the odds may 
seem to be in his favour. 

To be quite candid, the British public, taken as a whole, do not 
show to advantage in the City. With all their innocence they are 
but “indifferent honest” on that side of their character. They in- 
clude a very numerous class of people with a little money, who are 
always on the look out for more. Hither they go for big dividends, 
ignoring the risk that attends them, or they worry their brokers to 
put them into “something that is sure to rise.’ When a Hooley 
comes along, with his retinue of directors in coronets and City 
editors in gold chains, he captures them wholesale. Not because 
they are so innocent and unsophisticated, but because there is 
money making in the air, and the sight is too fascinating for them. 
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To them the Hooley of the day is a Monte Christo throwing bags 
of sovereigns to the crowd ; and if one falls at their feet why should 
they not pick it up? Under present conditions, rank, reputation, 
social position, intellect, and even religion itself play the lackey 
to the financial conjurer. He has only to make a grand coup and 
be hailed in the society papers as the latest arrived of the nine-day 
millionaires, and every purse as well as every door is flung open to 
him. While he remains in the City it can look after him and keep 
him in his place. It is when he migrates to Mayfair, and is lionized 
in clubs and drawing-rooms, that the costly tragedy of his career 
begins. West-End people, peers, bishops, bankers, and politicians 
seem to be all alike incapable of distinguishing hocus-pocus finance 
from the real thing. They prefer the hocus-pocus which naturally 
drifts towards them, and, at every new exposure, intensifies their 
prejudice against the City. 

Doubtless the City has sins enough to answer for, and it contains 
many undesirable citizens, company promoters, and what not. It 
is by no means guilty, however, of all that is laid to its charge 
during the periodical agitations raised against it when plungers 
like Mr. Hooley come to grief. The promoting fraternity would 
have a poor life if they depended entirely on what they could reap 
within the City bounds. Mr. Hooley said frankly and truly in his 
examination that London contributes a very small percentage of the 
subscriptions to new companies, not a tithe, in fact, of what comes 
from the provinces. Its share in the Dunlop and Bovril reorgani- 
zations was particularly small, and its losses through them are less 
than those of some third-class provincial towns. Its greater 
intelligence and calmer temperament enabled it to resist the 
glamour which dazzled the provinces. There may have been 
another safeguard for it in its stronger sense of honesty. It has 
seen the Hooley game played over and over again, with variations, 
till the trick of it has become stale. It is too old a bird to be 
caught by “ front pages,” no matter how they may blaze with dukes 
and earls. It knows all the dodges of “ making a market” and 
working up bogus premiums. Experience has taught it that they 
are not worth the candle even from the promoter’s point of view; 
while for the public they are a mere three-card trick. The City 
in short, does not run after financial rockets nowadays, and is not 
at all partial to them. On the contrary, it finds that they do 
great harm to its regular business, which is infinitely more valuable 
to it than any short-lived promoting boom. 


W. R. Lawson. 
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A LADY’S IMPRESSIONS OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


To those perched in the Lady's Gallery of the House of 
Commons much is visible. From them few secrets, whether 
of the head or of the heart, can be concealed. Beneath their 
searching gaze every bench lies open, every Member of the 
House has to run the gauntlet of their observation, and only one 
figure (that of the Speaker) is for them a veiled mystery. To 
their ears his rulings rise with a sound of indistinct and awful 
muttering, enhancing the sense of power possessed by this unseen 
deity. Under the gaze of their unpitying eyes are all the elaborate 
and nervous preparations of the would-be speakers. They see the 
strained and ungraceful attitudes assumed by those aspiring, de- 
spairing, and perspiring to catch the Speaker’s eye. The notes lie 
revealed beneath them as an open letter. They can see whether 
the speech is written out in full, typed, or even printed ; for this 
last perfection of detail they know where to look on the Govern- 
ment bench of to-day. Theirs it is to overlook the eager scribbling 
of the rank and file, each mistaken individual possessed with the 
insane idea that the House wishes to hear his answer to the 
debatable points at issue. They can tell with precision, even as 
though the Speaker’s mind were revealed to their second sight, 
which Member will not be called upon to follow in the debate, 
usually that one whose notes are most voluminous, and whose zeal 
in taking them has been noted by the Speaker as well as by those 
in the eyrie, and they know to a nicety whether the Member who 
rises will make the dry bones live or send the Members through 
the doors of the House a shuffling, huddled crowd of speech-ridden 
runaways. 

Their eyes have seen what no well-conducted Member has ever 
looked upon, the House cleared for a division, the Sergeant-at-Arms 
standing in the gangway, his face heedfully turned towards the 
Speaker’s chair, watching the exact moment at which to give the 
signal, and himself unlock the Lobby door. 

The doubtful privilege has been theirs to see all the scenes, 
dignified and undignified, of free fights and suspensions ; theirs to 
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hear the words addressed to recalcitrant Members from the 
Speaker’s chair and the Chairman’s corner of the table. Theirs to 
watch the scurrying in of Members, all their school-boy instincts 
aroused by the rumour that their colleagues are in disgrace and 
about to be suspended. 

And when divisions are pending and fateful, they know all the 
signs of the night. The bat-like flittings of the Whips from the 
Front Bench to the Lobbies. The consultations between them and 
the leaders as to the application of the closure, the investigating 
expedition to the Lobby, with the negative or affirmative shake of 
the head on the return. They know the look of prideful peace on 
the face of the chief Whip when he is conscious of a bloated 
majority within the walls of the House; and as it streams through 
the Division Lobbies, at the close of the sitting, if the night is wet, 
they are privileged to see the graceful jog-trot and canter of the 
eloping Members, each desirous of securing one of the limited 
number of hackney carriages awaiting their rising. 

But if it is theirs to scan with sacrilegious eye the frailties and 
foibles of the human legislators beneath them, to view the vain 
glory and pomposity of the average Member, to agonize with the 
House when the fool, the dullard, and the bore is in possession of 
the floor, to shrink with sympathetic and expectant terror when the 
man “who knows his subject” prepares to address an audience 
who have not the least desire to benefit by his expert learning; if it 
is theirs to endure and share with the House in these, its dull 
afflictions, it is also theirs to note the day when the battle is set in 
array, the champions are worthy of their cause, and, when the rank 
and file “locks its ranks” and greets its leaders with that indescribable , 
sound whose note is only born on the night when they have a con- 
viction that their side means to fight, that the onslaught will be 
fierce, and the defence assured and triumphant. 

Are these days on the wane? Are the hosts less well marshalled, 
the leader’s trumpets blowing with uncertain sound, their speeches 
uttered with a stammering tongue? Is that generation of men, 
whom the House and the country should be looking for on the back 
benches above and below the gangway as their future leaders, con- 
spicuous by their absence? Is the debating on a lower level, has 
eloquence departed, is the general taste debased, and the average 
standard of speaking unusually poor? All these questions are 
asked and debated in those dark shades behind the brazen grille. 

And such questions are necessarily asked where, within the bird’s- 
eye view of an observing generation, such complete changes have 
revolutionized the Members and all Parliamentary methods. 

Within the last twenty years, almost the lowest depth of enfran- 
chisement has been reached, “Set the feet above the brain and 
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swear the brain is in the feet” and “the suffrage of the plow ” has, 
as a rule, chosen for its representatives the dull mediocrity of the 
middle-classes. Within that period the gag and the twelve o’clock 
rule have been invented—a bit and trammel warranted to break 
the courage of the wildest and to tame the fire of the most 
unbroken colt. 

That score of years holds the history of the strongest Party ever 
returned to Parliament, a Party created and led by the greatest 
Parliamentary genius the walls of this House of Commons has 
ever had standing on its floor. It has witnessed this Leader 
shattering the work of his own stupendous personality by pro- 
posals which, on the one hand, rent from him the flower and 
strength of his cohorts, and, on the other, imported into the Par- 
liamentary debates the threats and predictions to the country of 
all the horrors of civil war. The generation that knew the House 
under the spell of Mr. Gladstone must feel that for them it 
can never again hold the same interest; no personality can, within 
their day, so domineer, magnetize,' and stimulate the popular 
assembly. To analyze the component parts of that individuality 
is not within the scope of this criticism, but that with his depar- 
ture the House lost, not only a great ornament and power from its 
debates, but that it lost with him a certain type of debater, and 
that with his final withdrawal from that arena a distinct class of 
speaking departed also, cannot be denied. 

If we review the changes in the methods of speaking within 
these twenty years, it will be necessary to divide the speeches into 
two classes, those which may be classified as second reading 
speeches, and those purely debating utterances which are prompted 
by the points raised during the course of the discussion. Nothing 
has more materially destroyed the first class than the twelve o’clock 
rule. Before its institution, the great speeches which come under 
this head were begun after eleven, and with their preamble, their 
.defence, their explanation, and their carefully-considered and never 
omitted peroration, they occupied as much or as little time as the 
speaker thought fit, or as his subject made him either master and 
enthral the attention of his audience or try it to its utmost limit 
of endurance. Time was of no moment to those men of iron. To 
go to bed before they had seen the sun rise on a Parliamentary 
night was not to be looked for or even desired. In these days the 
second reading speeches are as much as possible compressed. The 
rank and file, who are always ready with the complaint that the 
whole time for debate is occupied by the Front Benches, are ever 
present in the minds of the leaders and the Whips. The days 
devoted to second and third readings are looked upon as the prey 
of the rank and file. The time is given up to them, and the 
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powers that be think they are as little harmful blowing off their 
steam on “second readings” as ut any other stage of the Bill. 
The Whips who are all their lifetime in bondage to the fear of 
revolt within the ranks of their army, believe that, during these 
speeches, “the straws” will show “which way the wind blows.” 
There are few more amusing spectacles afforded to the grilled than 
those nights, when such a revolt has set in, and the regiment leads, 
and the leaders compromise, temporise, and—cave in. 

Under these conditions it may be looked for with certainty 
that only two Front Bench men will speak near five o’clock, and 
their remarks will be rigidly kept within a time limit of about an 
hour and a half, and from then the leaders will not again intervene 
till ten o’clock on the last night, when an entirely new set of 
prefatory remarks have become the fashion. “In the brief half- 
hour left me,” “with due regard to the speeches which are to 
follow,” “without trespassing too much on the time still at our 
disposal,” are words as regularly heard between ten and twelve in 
the Lower House, as is, “ at this late hour of the evening,” heard 
in the Upper House between six-thirty and seven-thirty. All this 
clock-work is fatal to oratorical display in the sense in which it 
used to be used. It may be said that it is an improvement to 
have got rid of eloquence in that form, and that business now flies 
through on greased wheels. It may be so; the point is not 
whether it is a good thing that the form has died, but to note its 
death. Only one Member in the present House uses the ancient 
frame-work, and as certainly as he speaks, so does the Leader of 
the House draw attention to “the peroration,” as an object of 
ridicule, just as in the day of its use the classical quotation was 
laughed from its honoured position in every prepared oration. It 
is hard to imagine the present school of politicians using such 
emotional and rhetorical effects to help forward their argument as 
were used by Bright, Lowe, and Gladstone. The old order has 
changed ; but not for the benefit of this class of speech. Its form 
still lingers among the older Peers in the Upper House, but the 
younger men do not follow the usage of their ancestors, even if they 
have not come to the House of Lords from the training of the 
Commons. 

The speaker whose style has most of the old embodied with the 
new, who represents what may be called the transition period, is 
Mr. Chamberlain, now undoubtedly the best speaker in this 
Parliament. His speeches always bear the marks of careful pre- 
paration in their form as well as in their substance. No listener 
but must realize that the Colonial Secretary believes the keen 
blade of attack and defence is the more effective if drawn from 
a showy scabbard. The speaking of Mr. Arthur Balfour is, perhaps, 
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the best specimen of the newer style. The enemy can offer him 
no greater afiront than to presume that his speech has cost him a 
moment’s thought or preparation. He openly and notoriously 
scoffs at all rhetorical or eloquent wrappings. Form is not entirely 
lacking, because his literary instinct compells him to its use, but 
the form often is marred by loose hung sentences, delivered with 
that hesitation which comes of putting the thought for the first 
time into words, and the whole effect is often neutralized by the 
sensation that the speaker has not got up the details of his Bill. 
The merits which prevent the interest of the audience ever 
flagging, consist in the ingenuity of the main argument, in the 
skilful handling of the subject in the light of a cold search after 
the principle involved in the argument, in the tact which is always 
at command,and, finally, in the supreme knowledge of and use of that 
attribute, by no means a common one, “a House of Commons 
manner.” Only on rare occasions will any warmth or strong feel- 
ing be thrown into these speeches. If his own good faith, or the 
honour of the faithful Commons be in question, the First Lord will 
even stoop to a peroration. There are nights when the cowering 
Whips have reported the Lobby in clamorous revolt, when Mr. 
Balfour has risen to defend a badly drawn Bill, or demonstrate 
that a wavering Foreign Policy isa straight and firm one, when not 
a cheer has greeted his rising, and when he knows his down-sitting 
will be the signal for the uprising of a score of those enemies 
whose faces are never seen—for they stab a Ministry in the back— 
these are the nights when the frosts of a purely utilitarian style 
break up. The anger which the regular Opposition can never 
provoke breaks out, and draws blood from the mutineers; or 
again, such a subject as a Roman Catholic University for Ireland, 
will produce from him a credo and apologia such as will subdue, if 
not convince, and almost persuade the Whips that a Leader may 
have a faith of his own, and not one subscribed for him by a 
Government majority. Mr. Asquith must be ranked high among 
these latter-day speakers, but great as are the merits of his style, 
transcendently as it shines from the poverty-stricken bench on 
which he is for the present seated, it scarcely comes within the 
category of House of Commons speaking. It is astyle born and 
bred in the Courts, and is a rare specimen of forensic skill, 
coupled with a fine use of the English language. So far as 
he has yet gone in Parliament it is impossible to forget 
that the Bill is his Brief, and whether it be of less or greater 
importance, he speaks with the same conscientious preparation, 
and identically the same impressive wordfulness. He is alike 
lacking in the graces of the old, or the elasticity and freedom of 
the new style. 
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If, however, this class of speech has on the whole lost in outward 
adornment, and has fallen in its traditional position and importance, 
it is not altogether due to the change in the taste for displays of 
eloquence and “set pieces.” Parliament is increasingly looked 
upon by the Government of the day as the mere weaving machine, 
through whose bobbins the designs of their hands must pass before 
the web is woven, and the perfect measure manufactured. The 
amount of legislation passed already during the life of the present 
Parliament exceeds that passed in the same time in any previous 
Parliament. It has already alarmed and disgusted that class of 
elector who returned the Government to power, hoping that with 
its advent the destroying angel who was abroad in the political 
world, would retire from the scene of his labours. But this hope 
has not been fulfilled, and the abundance of legislation is more 
likely to increase than to fall off. The effort to get the programme 
through implies the greatest possible economy in the time at the 
disposal of the Government, and the Minister who, can bring in 
the Bill belonging to his Department in the smallest compass and 
with the fewest clauses, is the most esteemed among his colleagues. 
Besides the exigencies of time, Ministers are kept much closer 
to their own special departments, This is distinctly to the detri- 
ment of the general interest of the debates. Time was, when the 
best lance was chosen to tilt with the opponent, he was ex- 
pected to make quite as forcible an appearance as the Minister 
more immediately responsible for the policy or Bill. Very occa- 
sionally this spectacle is still afforded, as when the Colonial 
Secretary took charge of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, and 
carried it, fighting every line of its clauses, against both sides, 
through the House. But these are the exceptions, and it would be 
as strange a sight to hear one of the Law Officers speaking for the 
Foreign Office, unless on a mere legal technicality, as it would be 
to hear Mr. Curzon called in to defend Ritualists from the attacks 
of Sir W. Harcourt. “Keep your own grist to grind your own 
mill,” is a maxim rigidly adhered to by the Leader of the House,in 
his management of his bench of colleagues, and only two of them, 
apart from the First Lord, may ever be looked for in tracts afield 
of their own departments, and these are Mr. Chamberlain and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. To the audience this of necessity means, 
that, given the subject, they can pretty accurately forecast the 
method of the defence, or the trend of the argument, the unex- 
pected and unlooked for seldom arrives. 

Where this same “unexpected” might be detected, among the 
rank and file on either side, it is at present conspicuous for its 
absence. The debating power of the House, as seen in Committee 
if it exists in any large measure, at present keeps silence on the 
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Opposition side. No new reputation has been made, and many who 
had one in embryo have lost it. It is hard to say what may exist 
undiscovered on the Government benches. The embargo of silence 
lies heavy on their Parliamentary existence, they are borne down 
by their own number, and they have rarely spoken with any force 
or energy, unless on the occasions when the Government have 
strained their allegiance to the point of protest. It may be that 
that moan might never have been made if the regular Opposition 
ever showed fight, and gave them an opportunity of fleshing their 
maiden swords in a healthy and natural fight. The shattered and 
disunited condition of the forces opposed to them, makes it more 
likely that the answer to any speech made on that side will come 
quicker from one of themselves than from the legitimate foe. 
Few of their front-bench men take any regular part in debate. 
Through the whole Committee stage of the Local Government 
Bill for Ireland Mr. Morley never once spoke, and the appearances 
of Sir W. Harcourt have been fitful and ineffective. Sir Charles 
Dilke’s mine of knowledge has long been prospected, and full 
stock taken of its value. No good thing is found in the Welsh 
Party, and from Ireland the same plaint comes, ever uttered by 
the same voices and with the same brogues. It is a Parliament of 
old reputations, and new men clearly not “born to be kings.” 

The ship of Parliament rolls heavily in the trough of the wave. 
The enemy cannot raise a storm to try her sea powers, her pace 
has never been tried, nor is it possible to say whether, if full steam 
ahead were necessary, “if her boilers,” to use the language of Mr. 
Allan of Gateshead, “ would be fit for their work.” Certain it is 
that whether the Government would or would not benefit by the 
strain of sharp adversity, it would increase the interest of those 
who look down, and in such an emergency, an Opposition might (if 
we still believe in miracles) be created, and a majority stand by its 
officers, shoulder to shoulder. 


GRILLE. 
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FRENCH RIGHTS IN NEWFOUNDLAND.* 


Ir is almost inevitable that a recrudescence of the Anglo-French 
fishery difficulty, on what is termed the Treaty Coast of New- 
foundland, must take place within a very short time. The French 
are making ready to advance further contentions as to their rights 
in this region, which claims they are constantly enlarging, while 
on the other hand, the temper of the Newfoundland Government 
is to strenuously resist all further pretensions set up there. 
The advent to power in the Colony of the new Ministry under the 
Premiership of Sir James Winter, which is not as likely to be as 
pliable in the matter of diplomatic concesssions to France as its 
predecessor ; the completion of. the new railway across the island, 
opening up for settlement all the splendid lands along this Treaty 
Shore ;.and the financial and commercial dangers which face the 
Colony from the ruinous competition in fishery products maintained 
by the French—all these matters form potent reasons why the 
whole question of the “French Shore” must be grappled with ere 
long by the Imperial authorities. For nearly two hundred years 
now this “ French Shore” of Newfoundland has been more or less 
a bone of contention between England and France, and since it 
has become dotted with fishing hamlets it has been, perhaps, the 
most vexatious problem presented for the consideration of succes- 
sive British Cabinets. The history of the question may be briefly 
summarized as follows :— 

By the Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, it was provided that “The 
Island of Newfoundland, with the adjacent islands, shall belong of 
right to Great Britain”; that it shall be allowed to the subjects of 
France “to catch fish and dry them on land on that part only 
of the coast” defined in the treaty; and that “it shall not be 
lawful for the subjects of France to fortify any place in the said 
Island of Newfoundland, or erect any buildings there besides 
stages made of boards, and huts necessary and usual for drying ot 
fish, or to resort to the said island beyond the time necessary for 
fishing and drying of fish.” 

*It was announced on August 26th that Sir John Bramston, K.C.M.G., late 
Under-Secretary in the Colonial Office, and Admiral Sir J. E. Erskine, K.C.B., 


lately Naval Commander-in Chief on the North American Station, had been 


appointed Royal Commissioners ‘‘ to enquire into matters relating to certain French 
Treaty Rights in Newfoundland.” 
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By the Treaty of Paris, in 1763, it was provided that “ The King 
of Great Britain cedes the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, in 
full right to His Most Christian Majesty, to serve as a shelter to 
French fishermen ; and His Most Christian Majesty engages not to 
fortify these islands, to erect no building upon them but merely 
for the convenience of the fishery, and to keep upon them a guard 
of fifty men only for the police.” It may not be amiss here to 
state that all these obligations have been violated by the French, 
who have fortified St. Pierre, and made it a regular colony. 

The Treaty of Versailles, in 1783, contained a declaration by 
His Britannic Majesty that, “in order that the fishermen of the 
two nations might not give cause for daily quarrels,” he would 
“take the most positive measures for preventing his subjects 
from interrupting in any manner, by their competition, the fishery 
of the French during the temporary exercise of it which is 
granted to them, upon the coast of the Island of Newfoundland; 
but he will for this purpose cause the fixed settlements which 
shall be formed there to be removed.” 

The crux of the difficulty lies in the question of whether the 
French have an exclusive or merely a concurrent right of fishing. 
England has never admitted that the French right is an exclusive 
one, but she has virtually acquiesced in the contention that our 
fishermen must give way to their aggressive competitors, because 
British and French warships patrol the coast during the fishing 
season, and the commanders of the former are instructed to uphold 
the French in the possession of the most desirable locations and to 
practically drive the colonial craft off the Treaty Shore altogether. 
This line of coast, to which the treaties apply, extends from Cape 
Ray, the south-western extremity of the island, right up the west 
shore and round the north-east, down to Cape John, a coast-line 
800 miles in length. This vast extent of shore, teeming with 
valuable food-fishes, is almost barricaded against the operations of 
the Newfoundland fishermen from other parts of the island, while 
the settlers who have squatted along it, in settlements here and 
there, find their fishing subjected to the most irksome restrictions on 
the part of the warships of both countries. There are numerous 
instances on record of British warships cutting adrift the fishing- 
nets of British settlers and fishermen along the Treaty Shore; of 
British cruisers driving Newfoundland vessels out of harbours there 
because the French claimed that they interfered with them; of 
British bluejackets upsetting ths herring-boats of the residents, in 
which they were taking bait to Americans, because the French 
objected to this; and of British officers posting proclamations in 
harbours on the Treaty Coast to the effect that the fishermen should 
not charge the French more than $1 per barrel for herring bait. 
Thus persecuted, it is not surprising that these unfortunate 
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“hoyeres,” as they are termed, should be reduced to the direst 
poverty, or that the entire people of the Colony should nurse a 
bitter sense of the wrong thus done their native land and maintain 
an unceasing agitation for the abolition of treaties so utterly 
opposed to the spirit of modern progress and civilization. Much 
has been said and written of the grievances of the Uitlanders, but 
even their unquestioned wrongs are not comparable to the indigni- 
ties heaped upon British subjects, in the oldest British Colony, 
at the instance’ of a foreign Power. Furthermore, from this main 
difficulty several minor complications have arisen. One of these 
is the Lobster Question. Lobsters abound on the Treaty Coast, 
and some fifteen years ago our people ventured into the business 
of canning them, which has since grown to be a most valuable 
industry, being worth $600,000 last year. Seeing how well they 
were succeeding, the French, in 1889, determined to appropriate it 
themselves, and sought to expel our people, claiming that they 
were interfering with the prosecution of this fishery by the French. 
To that we retorted that lobsters were not fish, that canning 
lobsters could not be construed into “ catching and drying fish,” as 
provided in the treaties, and that a lobster factory was not a 
“temporary hut or stage,” which alone the French were permitted 
to erect on the coast. ‘The French insisted, and we would not give 
way, so the Imperial Government proposed to them to arbitrate the 
matter, and, pending the result of the arbitration, to arrange a 
modus vivendi legalizing the factories of both nations then 
in operation, and providing that no future factories be established, 
except by the joint permission of the Commodores of both naval 
squadrons. This proposal was accepted by France, and was agreed 
to without the knowledge or consent of the Newfoundland Legis- 
lature, the body primarily interested. Naturally there was great 
indignation in the Colony at such an arrangement, which virtually 
admitted that France had permanent rights upon the soil of our 
island ; and this indignation was intensified when it was found that 
the Imperial Ministry, having no existing enactments to enable 
them to carry out this modus vivendi, proposed to re-enact an old 
law of George IV., which would give almost autocratic powers to 
the captains of the warships to punish our people on that coast 
and confiscate their property, and which measure was not inaptly 
termed here the “Coercion” Bill. This measure was actually in- 
troduced into the House of Lords in 1891 by Lord Knutsford, 
then Secretary for the Colonies, but our Legislature sent a delega- 
tion to England, representing both political parties in the two 
Houses, which succeeded in securing its withdrawal on a promise 
to pass a permanent local Act to the same effect, satisfactory to 
both the Imperial and Colonial Governments. A temporary Act 
was at once passed by the Newfoundland Legislature to admit of 
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negotiations for a permanent measure, but misunderstandings 
arose which have never been set right since, so the temporary Act 
has been renewed every year up to the present. 

The effect of this condition of things on the lobster industry on 
the Treaty Coast is to give a few wealthy factory-owners, who had 
establishments in operation when the modus vivendi was concluded, 
a monopoly of the entire business. The poor fishermen have either 
to sell their lobsters to these factorymen or illicitly pack them them- 
selves. It will scarcely be credited, but it is a fact nevertheless, that 
British warships patrol the Treaty Coast on the watch for these 
illicit packers, and when they find the huts in which the unfortunate 
fishermen ply their avocation to secure food for themselves and 
their families, the cruisers send boats ashore with parties of blue- 
jackets to tear down the huts and carry off the canning implements 
and gear, and the stock of tinned lobsters the packer has put up. 
He, poor fellow, having seen the ship coming, has fled to the woods, 
where he hides till she departs. And the warship captains do not 
stop here, for they have issued orders to traders not to supply 
lobster-canning requisites to illicit packers, and threatened last 
year to confiscate and carry away a‘steam-launch belonging to one 
dealer, which they suspected was used in the conveyance of illicitly- 
packed lobsters. The discontent created by these conditions is, 
however, exceeded by the serious consequences resulting from 
French bounty-fed competition in fishery products. The method 
they have of conducting their fishery is, perhaps, the most 
potent source of danger to the future commercial and financial 
prosperity of the Colony. Every year thousands of French 
fishermen come across from the mother country to St. Pierre, 
which is not alone used as a shelter by them, but has been 
permitted by France to become, through lax Customs laws, the 
worst smuggling den in the world to-day, the plague-spot of 
North America, a nuisance alike to Newfoundland, Canada, and 
the New England States. France regards these oversea fisheries 
as a nursery for seamen for her navy, and to stimulate the 
“armateurs,” or outfitters, of St. Malo and other home ports to 
pursue the industry, she gives a bounty of about $2 per quintal for 
all codfish exported from French possessions to foreign countries. 
As this bounty is equivalent to half the market value of the fish, 
it is quite apparent that when their product comes into competi- 
tion with ours, as it does in the Catholic countries of Southern 
Europe, they can undersell us right and left. The consequence is 
that they are rapidly driving us out of these markets, our exports 
of codfish to European countries having declined nearly 50 per cent. 
in the past ten years. It is no uncommon circumstance for French 
merchants to give these fish to Spanish dealers without charge, 
except the cost of carriage, because by sending them over the border 
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to Spain the exporter can obtain the bounty, whereas if he kept it 
at home he would get nothing. To a country situated as New- 
foundland is at present a continuance of such conditions for any 
lengthened period can only result in financial chaos. The popula- 
tion is stationary, owing to emigration to the United States and 
Canada, and the industrial avocations of the people are declining. 
The cod and seal fisheries have ceased to be renumerative, 
and in the endeavour to develop the agricultural, mineral, 
and timber resources of the interior, the Colony has imposed 
upon itself a burden of debt to the amount of $18,000,000, two- 
thirds of which was incurred in constructing the railroad across 
the island, opening up an interior which had been heretofore an 
almost untrodden wilderness. The sentiment of our people may 
be briefly summed up in the words: “The French must go!” 
The temporary Act, enforcing the modus vivendi, expires at the 
end of next year, and, under existing circumstances, our Govern- 
ment will not renew it. This will throw upon the British Cabinet 
the unpleasant duty of proposing, in the Imperial Parliament, a 
measure intended to “coerce” the people of their oldest dependency. 
The discussion, certain to be provoked in such an event, might be 
very undesirable, and perhaps create complications with the French 
that were better avoided, and the British public could scarcely be 
expected to look with favour on a measure intended to “dragoon” 
British subjects at the bidding of a foreign Power. A prospect of 
a compromise in the matter is afforded by the fact that, in 1891, 
when the Colony proposed the building of the above-mentioned 
railroad across the island, it applied to the Imperial Government 
for a guarantee for the sum of $10,000,000, which would have 
enabled us to secure the money at 24 per cent. interest. Lord 
Knutsford agreed to this in principle, stipulating, however, that it 
was to be conditional on the report of a Royal Commission, which 
he proposed to send to the Colony for the following objects :— 

1. To enquire into and report upon the agricultural, mining, and 
other resources of the Colony, and the manner in which they may 
be best developed. 


2. To enquire into and report upon the general financial condi- 
tions of the Colony. 

3. To enquire into and report upon the present condition ot the 
population resident on or near the parts of the coast on which the 
French have right of fishery, and to ascertain in what particular 
respect the Treaty obligations of Great Britain and the Colony 
may have operated to the prejudice of that population; and, 
further, to report by what remedies consistent with those obliga- 
tions, and with the rights and interests of other portions of the 
Empire, it may be practicable to remove the disadvantages under 
which the inhabitants of the Colony labour. 
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The Ministry of Sir W. Whiteway, then in power in the Colony, 
declined to accept a guarantee or a commission on these terms, 
their aversion being to the proviso that an enquiry be made into 
the general financial condition of the Colony, which would necessi- 
tate their throwing open their books to the inspection of the 
Commissioners. The Ministry of Sir James Winter, now in power, 
takes a different view of the matter, and in the campaign prior to 
the General Election last October, they pledged themselves, if 
returned, to at once reopen negotiations with the Imperial 
Government for the securing of a Commission of Enquiry on 
the basis of the above proposal, which was dated February 
9th, 1891. Accordingly, in the recent Session of the Colonial 
Legislature, Premier Winter introduced a suite of resolutions 
inviting such a Commission. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Bond, Leader of the Opposition, and supported by the 
unanimous vote of the Members of both Houses. An enquiry into 
our finances would show how the Colony has suffered in order that 
Imperial interests might be preserved, and we think that we can 
establish a good case for our claim that the Mother Country should 
assist us to bear the burdens which have fallen to our lot in the 
unequal struggle we have been maintaining against the French. 
Assistance has been given to Australia, Canada, and the West 
Indies, while we are treated as the Cinderella of the Colonial house- 
hold. We not only ask for aid on the ground of sympathy, but 
we can plead the more powerful plea that we have suffered on 
behalf of the Empire, and ask only justice. And again, we look to 
the Commission to assist in the settlement of this French Shore 
difficulty, or at least to pave the way for some practical scheme 
that shall tend to lessen the sources of friction that are now all 
too abundant. A permanent modus vivendi Act is essential 
during the coming year or two, and the postponed arbitration on 
the Lobster Question cannot be held without the concurrence and 
active co-operation of Newfoundland. Now that the west coast is 
opened up by the railway, it is not reasonable to suppose that 
conditions which existed the past century will be longer tolerated. 
The French objected to the construction of wharves on the Treaty 
Shore, to the erection of permanent buildings within half a mile 
of the high-water mark, to the railway terminus being located on 
the coast, to the development of any mining claims there, and 
generally sought to keep the territory in a condition of stagnation 
and disorder. A Commission of Enquiry and for the examination 
of the disputes with France should be fruitful of good results to 
the Colony. 

P. McGratu, 
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_ We have amongst us, and shall probably always 
_—— have,a number of so-called Imperialists who confine 
their Imperial labours to waving the Union Jack, 
singing “ God Save the Queen,” tall talk about the expanse of the 
Empire, and personal glorification of Mr. Rhodes. Happily there is 
a more industrious and serious school who make less noise and do 
the real work of consolidating and strengthening Her Majesty’s 
dominions. They are engaged on practical ends which they miss 
no opportunity of furthering. As an instance we would refer to a 
recent deputation from the British Empire League to Mr. Goschen, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, urging the wisdom of enrolling 
Colonial seamen in the Royal Naval Reserve, which is one of the 
most practical and not the least pressing problems of the day. 
Needless to say that Canada—our “ pushful” pioneer—is_pro- 
minently identified with this movement or that she was strongly 
represented on the deputation. After Sir Robert Herbert had 
introduced the question, Lord Brassey said that in 1872 he made a 
cruise in Canadian waters, and he could say that the Canadian 
fishermen were among the hardiest to be found in any part of the 
Empire, and in numbers they almost rivalled the great body of 
fishermen of the United Kingdom, to whom they were looking 
more and more to furnish a special reserve for the Royal Navy. 
The political difficulties, if any formerly existed, in the way of 
enrolling the Naval Reserve in Canada had, he hoped, altogether 
disappeared, or, at any rate, they were tending to disappear. They 
all agreed that the constitution of a naval reserve force would be 
another link to bind the Mother Country to the Colonies. He did 
not see how the proposal could be carried out without the expendi- 
ture of Imperial money and perhaps Colonial money too. Mr. 
Goschen asked why the Colonies should not bear the expense, to 
which Lord Brassey replied that when their resources increased 
they would take their part in the burden of the defence of the 
Empire. Mr. Muloch (the Dominion Postmaster-General) said 
that public opinion in Canada would fully sustain the object 
of the British Empire League. Canada had a large number 
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of men specially qualified to serve in this way. They had 
probably 75,000 men engaged in deep-sea and inland fishing who 
would be most excellent material for the Naval Reserve. Although 
he could not say whether Canada would bear the whole cost of the 
Naval Reserve, he could voice the sentiment of Canada by saying 
that she would co-operate in any movement that had for its object 
the safety and stability of the British Empire. General Laurie 
(speaking after Mr. Goschen) said that he could speak with better 
knowledge of Canadian fishermen than any other person, as having 
represented them in the Canadian Parliament, and he could say 
that there would be no difficulty in getting the men to go to sea 
for six months. The Canadian fishermen were largely deep-sea 
tishermen, who would be at sea for three months at a time, and 
they would be perfectly free between October and March, and they 
would be glad to take up a six months’ training as required. Mr. 
Goschen, as the mouthpiece of the Imperial Government, made an 
important declaration containing a definite offer. As we feel sure 
it has been very imperfectly reported in the Colonies, we reproduce 
the operative passage textually :-— 


‘“T fancy that nearly all the difficulties which have arisen have been with 
reference to the difficulty of training seafaring men in the Colonies. The 
present conditions are :—The training for twenty-eight days at a battery 
and afterwards embarking in men-of-war for a period of six months. That 
is an essential part now of the training of the Reserve. I saw the other 
day a representative from Newfoundland and we discussed this matter 
together in some detail ; and I told him the first thing we had got to ascertain 
was whether the fishermen of Newfoundland would accept the terms which 
the English Naval Reserve men now accept—and it is the only condition that 
we accept—that besides the training for twenty-eight days they will go to sea 
for six months in a man-of-war. I told him that if it were found that they 
were willing to accept this condition, then we should proceed in the matter. I 
have spoken of expenditure, and I may say that if the Colonies will bear the 
expense of training the men, we would bear the expense of the retaining fees. I 
am prepared to entertain the question if I see that there is some evidence forth- 
coming that our Colonial fellow-subjects, the seafaring population, will comply 
with the same conditions which we consider necessary for efficiency here. I will 
not underrate the difficulty of twenty-eight days’ training, nor going to sea, but 
we should endeavour to find room and ships at various stations, and afterwards 
possibly assist them in embarking for a spell of real sea service. The difficulties 
of batteries is, no doubt, very great. The gentleman from Canada spoke of our 
sending ships, officers, and men as if we had got an unlimited number ; but, as 
Lord Brassey and others know, our supply is not so great as to send them to all 
parts of the world for the training of reserve men. And what we did for one 
Colony we should have to do for all. I will send out our rules applied to the 
Reserves to the Commanders-in-Chief on the different stations, who will then 
confer with the various Ministers and Governors, and we will see what the 
Colonial Governments say to it and, what is more important, what the seafaring 
population say to it—whether they will accepi the same conditions as those which 
are now readily accepted in this country. We could not make easier conditions 
for men in the Colonies when we can easily get reserve men in this country to 
accept the conditions. We are not in such need of reserve men, and the supply is 
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not so limited but what we could largely increase it, and I could not promise that 
we could supply to the various Colonies the apparatus for training at the expense 
of thiscountry. I think I have made a fair offer, and an offer which will test the 
real sincerity, not of the]Governments of the Colonies, because I believe that it is 
sincere, but the reality of the possibility that we should be able to increase to any 
extent our Reserve.” 


Mr. Goschen’s speech marks a distinct advance on 
Tue Prostem. the part of the Admiralty—a department contain- 
ing not less red tape than other offices—and it has 
been followed by the eminently satisfactory announcement from 
Newfoundland that 500 of her fishermen are to be enrolled in the 
Naval Reserve by way of experiment. When one recalls the cold 
water thrown upon a recent suggestion from New Zealand that a 
training ship for Colonial boys should be established in Auckland 
Harbour, we realize the effect of wise and steady pressure upon 
the Government, and Imperialists will welcome this fresh incentive 
to further “agitation.” For the modern British Navy, bear in 
mind, is the child of agitation. All the larger developments have 
been forced upon the Admiralty from outside at the point of the 
sword, or rather the pen. Non possumus is the motto of the 
department, and it is the business of public opinion to eliminate 
the negative from time to time. Mr. Goschen has, at any rate, cast 
a definite and serious duty upon the Colonies, whose Governments 
will necessarily consider his proposals, and we may look to the 
active Imperialists throughout these communities to see that local 
red tape does not strengthen the Imperial red tape by discouraging 
the discussion of this most important subject. The problem may 
be stated in a few sentences. Our Royal Naval Reserve, in the strength 
of which every Colony and colonist has a direct and vital stake, is 
numerically weak, and in the event of a heavy war our ships would 
find themselves short of men. There can be no doubt that in the 
majority of the larger Colonies is to be found a splendid human 
reservoir for the navy to tap. Are the administrators of the 
Empire unequal to tapping this reservoir? Is the reservoir un- 
willing to be tapped? We believe, on the contrary, that numbers 
of Colonial seamen are only waiting for the chance of serving in 
the nayy, and it depends on their Government and the Home 
Government whether they get it. Newfoundland, though in great 
financial difficulties at the present moment, has been prompt to 
take advantage of the opportunity, and where she leads others will 
probably follow. If the various Governments can be kept up to 
the mark a Colonial Naval Reserve of immense value will be 
formed. Our only fear is that supine Imperial and Colonial 
officials may play into one another’s hands and frustrate the 
scheme. This is essentially a case in which a will can secure a way. . 
Q* 
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One notes a conspicuous absence of enthusiasm in the First Lord’s 
speech. However, he is committed to something, and it remains 
with Colonial zeal to commit him still further. 


There is another Imperial problem of still more 

Tue PACIFIC urgent character than the Naval Reserve, and we 
confess to being bewildered at the vis inertia to 

which momentous British interests are sacrificed month after 
month. We necessarily refer to the all-British Pacific cable which 
appears to be indefinitely hung up without any serious explanation 
being offered to an expectant public. It seems to be even im- 
possible to get at the elementary facts in this matter, and the 
lukewarmness of the Imperial Government is simply amazing. 
Before the rising of the House of Commons, Mr. Chamberlain, as 
Secretary of the Colonies, was asked “whether, seeing that the 
Government of the Dominion of Canada had expressed its. 
willingness to contribute or guarantee one-third of the cost of an 
all-British cable via the Pacific to the Australasian Colonies; and 
that the Governments of the latter had also publicly notified their 
readiness to contribute or guarantee a similar proportion, Her 
Majesty’s Government would agree to contribute or guarantee the 
remaining third.” Mr. Chamberlain answered :—“ No official com- 
munication has been received from ;the Dominion of Canada or 
from the Governors of the Australasian Colonies of their willing- 
ness to contribute or guarantee two-thirds of the cost of an 
all-British cable via the Pacific. Should such communications be 
received, they will receive due consideration from the Govern- 
ment.” On a subsequent occasion Mr. Chamberlain was asked 
“ whether he could inform the House of the present position of 
the negotiations relating to the proposed Pacific cable.” He 
replied —* We have no proposals from Canada or from South 
Australia and New Zealand. The Premiers of the remaining four 
Australasian Colonies have joined in a resolution that their 
Colonies will favourably consider the proposal for a Pacific cable, 
provided that Canada and the United Kingdom will each con- 
tribute one-third of the cost. Until we have formal and definite 
proposals from all the Governments concerned, Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot proceed further in the matter.” Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s answer is far from satisfactory. It may be perfectly true 
that, as a group, the Australian Colonies have been remarkably re- 
miss in pushing what is perhaps a more important project from 
their point of view than any other now under discussion, but that 
Her Majesty’s Government should at this time of day continue to 
talk of “due consideration” is, to put it mildly, discouraging. 
The subject has been “considered” for more than ten years, and 
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the Colonies are entitled to know the exact attitude of the Colonial 
Secretary towards it. The British taxpayer also has a locus standi 
in the matter. Is Mr. Chamberlain favourable to an all-British 
Pacific cable? If not, why not? If yes, will the Imperial 
Government make a “firm” offer to Canada and Australasia to 
guarantee one-third of the cost if each of them will guarantee 
another third? When these questions are answered we shall 
know where we stand in the matter, and who is responsible for the 
sacrifice of a great Imperial interest. <A “firm” offer from either 
of the other parties would equally bring the matter toa head. A 
recent cablegram announces a “ firm” offer from the Australians. 


Since the beginning of the Parliamentary recess, 
Mr. Roland Befort has written an effective and 
opportune letter to The Times, stating the case for the con- 
struction of the Pacific cable, and emphasizing its urgency :— 

“The problem of the protection of British interests in the Far 
East, menaced by astute, unscrupulous rivals, is daily becoming 
more urgent. Will you allow me to point out that an important 
factor in this problem is the projected all-British Pacific cable, the 
immediate establishment of which has become imperative ? 

“ Both Imperial and Colonial interests demand it. 

“Canada and Australasia are willing to participate with Britain 
in its cost. 

“It would liberate Colonial cablers from the present crushing 
cable ‘ corner.’ 

“A cablegram from Vancouver to Melbourne has to tour the 
world, costs over 6s. per word, and is often subject to disastrous 
and exasperating delays. 

“ By the direct Pacific cable, it would cost 2s. a word and arrive 
within the hour. 

“Until this alternative cable is laid, our Australian Colonists 
will frequently be compelled to depend on the shaky Siberian land- 
lines for telegraphic communication with the Mother Country. 
Those lines are controlled by Russia. 

“Naval and military experts assert that our foreign-controlled 
cables would certainly be cut by our enemies during any crisis. 
This might imperil the very existence of outlying portions of the 
Empire. 

“ Britain thus needs a strategic cable system free from foreign 
control. Commerce needs a system free from the deadly grasp of 
the monopolists. 

“If the Pacific route existed, the cabling public would save 
nearly £225,000 per annum. In eight years this sum would pay 
for the new cable. 
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“The project is perfectly practicable from the electrical, 
engineering, and financial standpoints. 

“The control of Pacific cable communication should by right 
devolve on the British—the pioneers and principal constructors of 
the world’s submarine cable system. To allow another nation to 
forestall us by executing this great work would constitute a most 
humiliating abdication of our recognized position as lords of the 
ocean depths. 

“ Finally, by a mutual effort, Britain, Canada, and Australia can 
establish this communication without the slightest cost to their 
taxpayers. 

“Under these circumstances, would not the Imperial Govern- 
ment be quite justified in taking the initiative in this project 
which is generally considered to be ripe for execution? Recent 
official declarations on the part of Australasian Premiers prove 
beyond doubt that such action would meet with a cordial response 
from the Colonies concerned.” 


The British Government and the Canadian nation 

Lorp Minto, may be equally congratulated on the un- 
expected but admirable appointment which has 

been made to the Governor-Generalship of the Dominion. Various 
well-known names had been mentioned, and it was in turn asserted 
with equal confidence that one or other of our political hacks had 
been chosen for this great position. The prize has finally fallen to 
Lord Minto, who is exactly the right man in the right place, 
being able, sound, and moderate. He is head of the family 
of Elliot, which has a distinguished record of public service, 
the first earl having been Governor-General of India, while Sir 
Henry Elliot, an uncle of the new Governor-General of Canada, 
was Ambassador successively at Constantinople and Vienna. Lord 
Minto has himself had considerable experience as a soldier, and is 
a man of no ordinary ability ; indeed, we have few officers more 
highly thought of at headquarters. He was in the Guards for a 
few years, and as Lord Melgund served as a volunteer in the Afghan 
war, 1879, and in the Egyptian campaign of 1882. He was Private 
Secretary to Lord Roberts at Cape Town in 1881, and in 1883 he 
became Military Secretary to Lord Lansdowne, then Governor- 
General of Canada. During his term in Canada Lord Melgund 
saw active service as chief of the staff to General Middleton in the 
famous North-West rebellion of 1885; and it is believed in the 
army that he was the brain of that very successful campaign. 
Since his return from Canada he has taken an unsparing interest 
in all service matters, and has been one of the leading spirits of the 
Scotch Volunteer movement. But his friends, while appreciating 
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his abilities, have always feared that in this age of advertisement a 
man who so consistently avoided publicity would fail-to receive the 
recognition to which he was entitled. Happily their fears have 
proved groundless, and some one has had an inspiration. We ven- 
ture to predict that the reign of Lord and Lady Minto will be an 
unqualified success. Lord Minto’s younger brother is Mr. Arthur 
Elliot, the new Member for Durham and the gifted editor of the 
famous Edinburgh Review, which, under his editorship, appears to 
be renewing its youth. 


The Canadian Gazette calls attention to an interest- 
ing interchange of opinion in Canada on the com- 
mercial relations of the Dominion with France. 
The Montreal Witness opened the ball by lamenting the absence of 
social and commercial intercourse between the two countries, and 
urged the establishment of more intimate and frequent dealings 
between the old France and the new as an enterprise in which the 
French Canadian’s patriotism for Canada and his love of his race 
could with advantage be loyally combined. The subject was dis- 
cussed by two representative French Canadian journals—La Patrie 
and La Presse—and their attitude deserves notice. La Presse sug- 
gested that trade is largely a matter of national affinity, and that, 
therefore, as Canada’s foreign commerce is chiefly carried on by the 
English-speaking people, it naturally enough went mainly in the 
direction of the United Kingdom and the United States. Nay, 
further, it implied the fear that if French enterprise built up a suc- 
cessful trade between France and Canada the English would capture 
it. La Patrie, on the other hand, was more cordial. It welcomed 
and endorsed the sentiments of the Witness, and pleaded for direct, 
regular, and efficient steamship service between France and Canada, 
and a “more serious treaty of commerce” than that now in force. 
Moreover, it appealed to France to make a “supreme effort ” in these 
directions, and to the French Press to take up this great cause. The 
Witness, as a British and Protestant paper, replied in these sympa- 
thetic terms, which will be heartily endorsed in this country, where 
wonder is constantly expressed that French Canada does not make 
more use of France :—“ It seems to us that, in view of the changing 
condition of affairs, Quebec is about to become a prosperous and 
progressive Province, and it will be a thousand pities for the future 
of the Dominion, as part of the British Empire, if its people do not 
revive and preserve all that is best of their native land and their 
race. There is no barrier to their ambition. The English-speaking 
people view with rejoicing and keen satisfaction the way in which 
the French are coming to the front. They are as proud of the 
splendid character and great abilities of such men as Sir Wilfrid 
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Laurier and Sir Henry Joly de Lotbiniere, and probably admire 
them more than if they were English-speaking Britons, and there 
is not a particle of envy or grudging, so far as we have ever 
observed, over the magnificent success of the first French Premier 
in the Dominion. The English-speaking people would rejoice over 
similar success of Frenchmen in commerce—we mean foreign com- 
merce. Great French business houses, with connections in France, 
and a big steamship service owned and managed by French Cana- 
dians and the French of France would be regarded with satisfac- 
tion, for such development must add to the prosperity of English- 
speaking Canadians as well, and the national life would be very 
greatly enriched by the diversity and variety of idea, taste, manner, 
character, and the general culture that would ensue from the 
mingling and association of these.” Since these generous words 
were written the prospect of communication between Canada and 
France has distinctly improved. 


Our American cousins have been so absorbed in 

AMERICAN their own great events as not to have devoted the 

attention they would have under normal conditions 

to Australia’s strenuous attempt at Federation. Their opinion on 

such a question is, naturally, valued, and we believe our readers 

in th’ country and Australia will be interested in the New York 
Sun’s recent diagnosis of the movement :— 


‘ Although every one of the Australasian Colonies which voted last June on 
confederation gave a majority in favour of the proposal, it turns out that the ful- 
filment of the plan is indefinitely postponed. It is worth while to explain this 
unexpected outcome of well-meant endeavours, which until lately had seemed to 
have a tair prospect of success, 

‘*Itis true that but four Colonies took part in the election, namely, Victoria, New 
South Wales, South Australia, and Tasmania. Had the result been the establish- 
ment of a Federal Government, however, there is no doubt that Queensland and 
West Australia would soon have joined the union, and it is probable that even 
* New Zealand would have gravitated in the same direction eventually. Now, as 
we have mentioned, there was a majority for the Federation Bill in each of the 
four Colonies first named that is to say; a majority of 78,421 in Victoria, of 10,538 in 
South Australia, of 10,596 in Tasmania, and of 5,371 in New South Wales. Why, 
then, it may be asked, did not the Bill become a law? The answer is that the 
opponents of the measure at Sydney had secured the adoption of a provision to the 
effect that the assent of New South Wales to the Confederation should not be pre- 
sumed to have been given unless the affirmative votes should reach at least 80,000. 
As a matter of fact, the affirmative votes numbered only 70,990 ; consequently, 
instead of being carried by a majority of over 5,000, the Bill was really defeated, 
the number of its supporters falling short of the prescribed minimum by about 
9,000. Nevertheless, as more than half of the electors in New South Wales had 
abstained from voting, the friends of the Bill at first felt confident that, if the 
measure were submitted a second time to the electorate, and an earnest effort were 
made to bring abstainers to the ballot-box, the required number of votes would be 
easily secured. There is no likelihood, however, that the measure will be again 
submitted to the electors of New South Wales in its original form, for, instead o1 
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doing this, Mr, Reid, the Premier of the Colony, telegraphed to the other Premiers, 
proposing that a new conference should be held for the purpose of making such 
changes in the scheme of confederation as would make it more acceptable to New 
South Wales. The suggestion that all which had been done should go for 
nothing, and that the principles of federation should be discussed de novo, met 
with but little approval.” 

The Sun, which is probably the most influential and representative 
American paper, concludes with some wise advice which our fellow- 
countrymen in Australia would do well to lay to heart :—“ It is 
doubtful if the American Colonies would ever have consented to 
make the reciprocal sacrifices involved in the acceptance of the Con- 
stitution if the importance of confederation had not been impressed 
upon them, first, by the French and Indian war, then by the war 
for independence, and, lastly, by the financial troubles growing out 
of the last-named contest. The Australian Colonies have as yet. 
never been exposed to foreign aggression, nor have they been 
impelled to combine against oppression on the part of their mother 
country. They ought, however, to recognize how materially their 
situation has been changed by the concentration of European 
attention on the Far East. They ought to foresee that in the 
event of war between England and the chief maritime nations of 
the Continent, the naval forces of the latter, if temporarily prepon- 
derant in Chinese waters, would be directed against the flourishing 
seaports of Australia.” 


We called attention last month to the imminent 
General Election in New South Wales, and en- 
deavoured to explain the somewhat involved 
issues. The contest was decided in the closing days of July, and 
the first returns seemed to indicate a handsome triumph for Mr. 
Reid, the very astute Premier of that Colony, and a corresponding 
defeat for his opponents, who have made Australian Federation 
their chief battle-cry. Fuller information modified the first im- 
pression of his victory, and a recent analysis of parties in the new 
Legislative Assembly shows only 63 Ministerialists to 57 Federalists 
and 5 Independents. As it is estimated that the Independents may 
range themselves with the Federalists, the Government are credited 
with a majority of one vote, though Mr. Reid is reported to have 
declared that he has “a working majority.” Whichever view one 
takes it is obvious that the Premier’s unfriendly, if not treacherous, 
attitude towards the cause of a united Australia has failed to re- 
ceive that emphatic popular endorsement which covers the 
multitude of political sins. In the last Parliament Mr. Reid had 
81 supporters and the Opposition 44. The present contest is 
described as “ the fiercest in the annals of the Colony,” and we are 
told that “ personal feeling has been very high during the cam- 
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paign, and many scenes of disorder have occurred. Mr. Reid, the 
Premier, and Mr. Barton, the Federal leader, have been frequently 
pelted with eggs and flour when addressing meetings.” Three of 
the Premier’s colleagues lost their seats, Mr. Gould, the Minister of 
Justice, Mr. Garrard, Minister of Education, and Mr. Smith, 
Minister of Mines and Agriculture. But in the great battle for 
the King Division of Sydney, Mr. Reid defeated the Federal 
leader, Mr. Barton, by the narrow majority of 110 votes.* It 
. cannot be said that the final results are altogether satisfactory as 
the narrow majority gives greater opportunities for politics than 
statesmanship. Mr. Reid is likely to hold his own under such 
conditions. 


_ It must be remembered, because the situation may 

— develope, that Mr. Reid, though regarded by ardent 
supporters of the Commonwealth Bill as the man 

who “knifed it” steadily poses as a friend of Federation. In 
the course of the elections he defined his position at Albury, where 
he said (see British Australasian of August 18th) that if the 
Commonwealth Bill was the clumsiest and most unfair in the 
world there were many people who would swallow it. The only 
reason they could give was that it was easy to amend it afterwards. 
How could they expect the smaller colonies to alter things in 
favour of New South Wales? They should strive to put the 
basis of the constitution in such a way that, if a struggle between 
the House of Representatives and the Senate occurred, not one 
section of the Australian people, not one fraction of Australians 


* In an article prior to the election the Sydney Mail thus stated the issue be- 
tween the leaders :—‘‘ One of these parties is led by the Premier, Mr. Reid, and 
the other is led by Mr. Barton, who was also the leader of the Federal Convention 
as well as the recent Federal campaign. What are the respective claims? Mr. 
Reid gave us the Enabling Bill, but he surrounded it with conditions calculated, 
as he now gleefully contends, to kill that measure and its results under certain 
circumstances. The conditions were agreed to when the minimum stood at 
50,000, and the fatal circumstances were secured afterwards when the limitation 
was raised. The measure having therefore been carefully killed according to 
formula, Mr. Reid and his Ministry ask to be entrusted with the charge of 
Federation again. To accede to that. request would be to say in effect that the 
people of this Colony are as insincere on the question of Federation as Ministers 
themselves. Nor does Mr. Reid figure to any better advantage if the trust should 
be again committed to him. He proposes to cram down the throats of the other 
Colonies the conditions under which he will allow this Colony to go into the 
Federation. They must either take these terms or leave them, and the threat is 
held over their heads all the time, This, it is needless to say, is not the way to 
federate. It is the attitude of the United States to a conquered Spain. Mr. 
Barton, on the other hand, has a clean record. He is trusted by the people of 
this Colony, and respected as a consistent Federalist by the politicians and people 
of the other Colonies. It is for the electors of New South Wales to decide between 
Mr. Reid and him, and this is the issue for the General Election chosen by the 
Premier himself at his meeting in Sydney on Monday night.” 
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should have the power to guide the helm of State, but that in 
that great crisis the whole combined intelligence and patriotism 
of Australian manhood could come to secure and to save the 
Commonwealth from disorder and chaos. Although a large part 
of the Bill was sound and wise, and reflected the highest credit 
upon the Conventions of 1891 and 1898, there were still a few 
things in it which were serious defects, and which had particu- 
larly this result, that they placed the Mother Colony in a peculiarly 
unfair position. He wanted them not to deal with the subject as 
it affected them provincially, but looking to the interests of Aus- 
tralia this constitution should have in it provisions which in the 
long run would secure that, in a case of public stress and agitation, 
the votes of the majority of the people should prevail. He went 
on to say that one thing the rabid Billites could not forgive him 
for was for being as mad as themselves in voting for the Bill. If 
he had not been a member of the Convention he would have voted 
dead against it. Since the General Election the Governor’s Speech 
on the opening of Parliament (August 17th) has given Mr. Reid an 
opportunity of re-stating his position. The reference runs thus :— 


** The events of the General Election had shown in an unmistakable manner the 
emphatic desire of the people for the speedy accomplishment of a Federal Union. 
At the same time, it had been made equally clear that some provisions of the 
Convention Bill had failed to meet the approval of the electors. The Government 
proposed to submit a series of resolutions specifying the amendments which were 
deemed of urgent importance. This would be the first business introduced, 
When the resolutions were dealt with it would become the duty of the Govern- 
ment to open communication with other Cabinets, so that the views of New South 
Wales and the suggestions, if any, from other Colonies might be dealt with in the 
manner most generally acceptable. Whatever might be the means employed to 
overcome existing difficulties, or whatever decisions were arrived at, the Ministry 
considered that the Bill in its final shape should be submitted to the direct vote of 
the whole body of electors.” 


Last month we recorded the speech of the Governor 

THE SEDDON of New Zealand on the opening of Parliament, 
which contained the important announcement 

that the Legislature would be invited to consider proposals for the 
preferential treatment of imports from the Mother Country. We 
have now to chronicle the Budget statement of Mr. Seddon, the 
Radical Premier and Treasurer of the Colony, on August 10th. 
Besides providing for an old-age pension scheme of an extensive 
character, Mr. Seddon proposes to make a remission of 5 per cent. 
in the duties upon British manufactured goods. It is quite 
unnecessary to emphasize the significance of an announcement 
that has caused the liveliest satisfaction in the Mother Country, not 
from any intrinsic benefits about to be conferred by a slight 
remission on a scanty importation, but as evidence of the attitude 
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of the Government of New Zealand to Great Britain. It is clear 
that if Mr. Seddon’s proposal is adopted—one must not provision- 
ally assume its acceptance—that New Zealand will have set an 
example to her Australian neighbours which they will probably see 
their way to follow. At the Jubilee Conference the Premiers 
pledged themselves to lay the matter before their colleagues 
at home, and Mr. Seddon must be warmly congratulated on his 
promptitude in fulfilling his promise. New South Wales as a 
Free Trade country is not in a position to make preferential abate- 
ments, but, doubtless, the matter will be carefully considered in 
Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania. Mr. Seddon estimates that out of his splendid surplus 
of £500,000, Old Age Pensions and Customs Reform Reduction 
will jointly consume £150,000. 


It is so unprofitable to discuss a General Election 
ee in full swing that we shall not discuss the issues 

involved in the Cape contest, which we have in 
previous numbers endeavoured to explain. Considerable and 
reasonable indignation has been expressed in the British Press, 
including The Times, at the conduct of the Rhodesian Party in 
importing the question of British supremacy into the electoral 
arena. Their motto appears to be “ Perish the British Empire if 
we lose our seats”—they have already lost a good many seats, 
but the British Empire refuses to perish. The Spectator, which 
is Imperial enough for most people, administered a well-deserved 
rebuke to these impudent pretenders at an early stage of their un- 
scrupulous campaign :— 


‘*The Cape elections are being prosecuted with a great deal of vigour, not to 
say acrimony, and sensational accusations are being sown broadcast. It is very 
difficult to get a clear view of the struggle, but we would most strongly caution 
our readers against the attempt to represent Mr. Rhodes’s Party as having a coth- 
plete monopoly of loyalty, and Mr. Schreiner and Mr. Hofmeyr as being little 
better than rebels to the Imperial connection ; and to speak as if the victory of 
the anti-Rhodes Party must mean a victory for a separatist movement in South 
Africa. It will mean nothing of the kind. Whichever Party wins, the Imperial 
connection is perfectly secure. The habit of denouncing anyone who opposes Mr. 
Rhodes as necessarily and naturally disloyal is a most impudent and dangerous 
pretension. Thank Heaven, the time has not yet come when Mr. Rhodes and Dr. 
Harris can say, ‘The Empire; it is us.’ What will happen at the polls we can- 
not venture to predict—probably a drawn battle, with Mr. Rose-Innes holding the 
balance, would be best for the Cape. Of one thing we are certain, No true 
Imperialist should wish to see Mr. Rhodes again master at the Cape, and employ- 
ing those methods of government of which we obtained a momentary view during 
the enquiries of the South African Committee. Neither the Empire nor the 
Colony has any use for statesmanship of that sort.” 


An impartial Englishman, writing from South Africa so late as 
August 6th, thus summarizes the position :—“ The main item of 
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interest in South Africa just now is, of course, the Cape General 
Election. The prophets say that either way the majority will be 
small, but no cautious and impartial seer ever ventures to dogmatize 
as to which way the majority will go. Practically, the issues are pro- 
bably not really so serious.as many people think. If Schreiner and 
his people get in, they will be on their very best. behaviour, and 
their roaring will be as gentle as that of any sucking dove. If 
Sprigg gets in, his majority will be so small and so uncertain that 
he will not be able to do much. If Schreiner gets in, the 
‘ progressive’ measures, which the majority of the electors want, 
will not be introduced. If Sprigg gets in, very likely he won’t be 
able to carry them, and so the odds will be even. Meanwhile, the 
Transvaal appears to be getting between the devil and the deep 


sea in the matter of finance, and what the future may bring forth 
it is impossible to say.” 


The results of the Cape elections have already 
Const ene xcrms, begun to dribble in, but as the election is spread 
over several weeks, the reader will find it extremely 
difficult to gather from the cablegrams how the contest is going. 
To make the struggle intelligible we reproduce the following 
electoral table from The Standard and Diggers News (London 
Edition). The writer thus explains his table :—“ I take, of course, 
as my ground fact the division list in the House of Assembly on 
Mr. Schreiner’s no-confidence motion, which was carried by 
forty-one votes to thirty-six, giving a majority of five against the 
Government. Every Member voted on that occasion, with the 
exception of Mr. Pearson, one of the Members for Port Elizabeth, 
a supporter of the Government, who was too ill to enter the House, 
and, of course, the Speaker. Below will be found a list of the con- 
stituencies arranged alphabetically, with the names of the Members 
they returned to the House just dissolved placed opposite each. 
The names of those Members who voted for the Government are 
printed in italics, and the others in ordinary type, so that they 
may readily be distinguished. This table is necessary to a clear 
understanding of the position, and should be of value to English 
readers for reference when the results begin to arrive. In a great 
many cases the names of candidates elected will be different from 
those set down. But that does not matter so much. The im- 
portant point will be whether the political colour of the con- 
stituency has altered or not. The list is as follows :— 


CONSTITUENCY. NAMES OF MEMBERS. 
1. Albany as ove ies Crosbie. Norton. 
2. Albert sos ume a Du Plessis. Joubert. 
3. Aliwal North _ saat D. de Wet. Sauer. 
4. Barkly West oe ne Rhodes, Schreiner. 
5. 


Beaufort West... ae Luttig. Weeber. 
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CONSTITUENCY. NAMES OF MEMBERS. 
6. Caledon Dempers. Kleyn. 
7. Cape Division Innes. Smuts. 
8. Cape Town ¢ Beard. Brown. 
: = ( Fuller. Wiener. 
9. Clanwilliam... Van Gyl. Wege. 
10. Colesberg Van der Walt. Venter. 
ll. Cradock H. Van Heerden. J. Van Heerden. 
12, East London Brabant. Sprigg. 
13. Fort Beaufort Hutton. Laing. 
14, George me Robertson. Thompson. 
15. Graaff Reine Smith. Te Water. 
16. Graham’s Town _... Douglass. Wood. 
17. Griqualand East ... Sivewright. 
ri - ae ( Haarhoff. Harris. 
18. Kimberley ... Frisina Solomon. 
19. Kingwilliamstown... Schermbrucker, Warren. 
20. Mafeking Weil. 
21. Malmesbury Louw. Ryan. 
22. Namaqualand Merriman. J. T. Molteno. 
23. Oudtshoorn... Olivier. Juta (Speaker). 
24. Paarl... a Faure. J. Marais. 
25. Piquetberg ... D. de Waal. D. Marais, 
26. Port Elizabeth Jones. Pearson (away ill). 
27. Queenstown... Berry. Frost. 
28. Richmond Du Toit. Theron. 
29, Riversdale ... Van der Vyver. Van Wyk. 
30. Somerset East Abrahamson. Palmer. 
31. Stellenbosch P. de Waal. Krige. 
32. Swellendam... Upington. Wolfaardt. 
33. Tembuland ... J. C. Molteno. 
34. Uitenhage ... Rautenbach. Vanes. 
35. Victoria East Hay. Tamplin. 
36. Victoria West Immelman. Le Roex. 
37. Vryburg... Holtzhausen. Sonnenberg. 
38. Wodehouse ... P. de Wet. Smartt. 
39. Worcester De Villiers. Rabie.” 


The writer appends to his analysis a forecast of the 
A Forecast, results, going through the constituencies seriatim. 
He closes his calculations thus :—“ It is quite pos- 


sible that I have unwittingly under-estimated the strength of the 
Government in one or two constituencies, but I do not think I have. 
Indeed, I judge I have been in this estimate a bit generous to 
the Ministry of Sir Gordon Sprigg, and that in the effort to be 
scrupulously just, I have given them slightly more than their share 
of the doubtful constituencies. Broadly speaking, I judge the Op- 
position should win this election by a majority of from eight down 
to zero—for the calamity of a tie is just possible—with four as the 
most likely figure. A Government majority appears to me very im- 
probable.” As the writer hopes the Opposition may win, he may 
have exaggerated their prospects ; but the results to hand strengthen 
his prediction. 


A recent number of The Times (August 15th) con- 
tained an instructive and sympathetic article on 
the political attitude of that important factor, “The 
Orange Free State,” which “in more senses than one forms a con- 
necting link between the Transvaal and the British portions of 


THE ORANGE 
FREE STATE. 
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South Africa.” The distinction between the two Dutch Republics 
is very noticeable to the traveller from the north, who cannot fail 
to observe that “the exclusively Dutch characteristics of the 
Transvaal have in great measure disappeared” as he enters the 
more enlightened community of which Mr. Steyn is the President. 
“ Hollander railway officials have given way to Colonials, the use of 
the English language is no longer tabooed, and in Bloeimfontein 
itself (capital of the Orange Free State) the air is comparatively 
free from the clouds of anti-English suspicion and intrigue which 
are never wanting at Pretoria.” The writer incidentally emphasizes 
the deplorable damage inflicted upon British interests by Mr. 
Rhodes’ raiding policy, which caused a very bitter feeling in the 
sister Republic to that attacked. “Just as in the Transvaal, the 
raid immensely strengthened President Kruger’s position by at 
once silencing those of his adherents who were beginning to recog- 
nize the necessity of reform, so in the Orange Free State it checked 
the disposition to leave the Transvaal to settle her own difficulties, 
and aroused hopes, skilfully encouraged from Pretoria, of a com- 
bination which, with the assistance of sympathizers in Cape Colony, 
would ultimately secure Dutch supremacy in South Africa.” The 
rapprochement between the Republics was manifested in various 
ways, such as the notification by the Free State to the Cape Colony 
to take over the railway lines within the Republic, previously 
worked by the Cape Government; then came the revision of the 
Treaty of Potchefstrom, the formation of the “ Federal Council,” 
reactionary restrictions of the franchise, and the construction of 
fortifications at Bloemfontein. “Politicians bearing English names 
and suspected of English proclivities lost three-fourths of their 
influence, while a reference to the iniquities of the capitalists of 
Johannesburg, and more especially of Mr. Rhodes, was thought, 
even by President Steyn, the simplest method of acquiring popu- 
larity. Various proceedings in the Volksraad, too, have shown 
clearly enough the influence of Pretoria. Complaints, for instance, 
have been made that too great prominence is given in the Govern- 
ment schools to English tuition; and the passing of a resolution 
forbidding the running of goods trains on Sundays recalls the at- 
tempts made in the adjoining Republic to dislocate the working of 
the mines by the enforcement of a similar observance.” 


The Times correspondent, after epitomizing the 
mae a DIS- evidence of revulsion of feeling in the Orange 
Free State in favour of the Transvaal, caused by 
the Raid, expresses the opinion that to-day indications are not 
wanting that, should no.untoward accident occur, “ this excessive 
sympathy with the Transvaal is likely to give place at no distant 
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time to an intelligent appreciation of the causes of the unrest 
which made the Raid possible, and which has ever since so seriously 
affected the prosperity of all South Africa.” In spite of rinderpest 
and drought, the Free State maintained its export and import 
trade during 1897, there being an increase in both departments 
over the figures of 1896, “but decreases of £72,721, or 7°6 per 
cent. in the value of goods exported to the Transvaal, and of 
£170,234, or 25°2 per cent. in the net earnings of the railways, 
which, of course, depend chiefly on the forwarding traffic to 
Johannesburg, show clearly that the real centre of the present 
depression is to be found north of the Vaal River.” Among these 
causes of disillusionment may be mentioned President Kruger’s 
dismissal of Mr. Kotze, the late Chief Justice of the Transvaal, for 
claiming to exercise “a testing right” recognized in the Orange 
Free State, the financial scandals not infrequently unmasked at 
Pretoria, the constant and needless friction between the Kruger 
and the Imperial Governments on minor questions. The present 
eeling of the Orange Free State is to some extent shown by the 
result of the recent debates in the Volksraad on the proposal to 
admit, without probation, burghers of the Transvaal to the full 
franchise. This measure was originally rejected by a small 
majority in a small house, and subsequently by a large majority in 
a large house. Similar hesitation, we learn, characterized the debate 
upon the Report of the Federal Council (representing the two Re- 
publics) drawn up after the meeting at Pretoria at the end of January. 
“The Report itself was somewhat colourless, generalities regarding 
the expediency of a solemn union between the two Republics being 
followed by an expression of opinion that such a union can hardly 
be accomplished until the two Constitutions generally, and in 
particular the laws relating to the franchise, the election of the 
President, the powers of the Executive Council, and the Courts of 
Law, have been to a certain extent made uniform-—a recommen- 
dation which the Volksraad endorsed by authorizing the President 
‘to take such steps as may be necessary to give effect to the 
suggestions to the Council.’ The only suggestion which could at 
once ive been carried into effect—namely, that the Transvaal 
coinage be declared legal tender in the Free State—was definitely 
rejected. It is obvious that as the Free State Constitution works 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner and is provided with proper 
machinery for effecting any necessary alterations, whereas in the 
Transvaal the lack of such machinery has recently produced a 
grave dispute, which has been only temporarily settled by the y 
arbitrary dismissal of the Chief Justice, admittedly the greatest 
legal authority in the country, it is by the Transvaal rather than 
by the Orange Free State that the first steps towards uniformity 
must be taken.” 
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We entirely agree with The Times correspondent 
THE TRUE Poticy that, “considered from the broadest point of view,” 
OF THE “ie + ae 
FREE State, the Free State is wise to refuse to identify herself 
any further than she has done so far with the per- 

verse and stupid statesmanship of her neighbour. “If the Free 
State is to pledge herself unconditionally to intervene in any quarrel, 
entirely unconnected, perhaps, with Free State interests, which may 
arise between the Transvaal and the paramount Power, and is there- 
fore to risk the loss of independence which would be the penalty ot 
defeat, she may with justice claim that the policy and institutions 
of the Transvaal should be so modified as to diminish as far as pos- 
sible the chances of trouble arising from friction with the Uit- 
landers on the goldfields, with the neighbouring colonies, or with 
the Imperial Government. The prosperity of the Uitlanders is of 
vital importance to her trade, her railway system (especially now 
that the line from Bloemfontein to Kimberley has been sanctioned) 
and her membershipof the Customs Convention connects her closely 
with Cape Colony and Natal, while the continuance of friendly rela- 
tions with the Imperial Government is her best guarantee against 
the possible attack from Basutoland, which is sometimes put for- 
ward as a reason for close alliance with the Transvaal.” The writer 
thus fairly summarizes the position of the Orange Free State :— 

“The Orange Free State, infact, has everything to gain from a policy of non- 
interference in Transvaal affairs and from a continuance of the steady internal 
development which has raised her to her present position of comparative affluence. 
Her total expenditure in 1897 was £867,284. Her only debt, with the exception of 
asum of £35,000, which is rapidly being paid off, is an amount of £1,692,000 still due 
to the Cape Government as the balance of the purchase-price of the railways taken 
over last year, on which interest at the rate of 33 per cent. is paid, and which, even 
in a year of such depression as 1897, gave her a net return of £504,099, or £29 15s. 9d. 
per cent. Customs provide her with a revenue of some £150,000 without making 
the cost of living unduly high, while that her rulers are alive to the advantages of 
education and that her educational system bears good results is shown by the fact 
that in 1897 instruction was given in the Government schools, at a cost of £49,666, 
to an average number of 7,390 pupils, of whom 1,011, or 13°6 per cent., attained to 
the higher standards—figures which compare favourably with those of the 
Transvaal, where, with an expenditure of £140,285, out of an average number of 
10,777 pupils only 6:1 per cent. reached the corresponding standards of efficiency. 
On the whole, therefore, there seems good reason to believe that, with the gradual 
subsidence of the passions aroused by the Raid, the Free State is becoming less 
inclined to believe in the perfection of Transvaal methods and the practicability of 
Transvaal aspirations. As a natural result, she will better appreciate the im- 
portance of cultivating the friendship of the Power whose fleet is the real safeguard 
not only of Free State but of all South African prosperity.” 
British statesmanship should, on its side, consistently cultivate 
the approval of this admirable community. 


It is announced that the desire of Newfoundland for 
NEWFOUNDLAND. the appointment of a Royal Commission to enquire 
into the question of the French Shore question is to 


be gratified by Mr. Chamberlain. There are few more scandalous 
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pages in history than the manner in which we have permitted 
our fellow-subjects in the oldest British Colony to be trampled on 
by a European nation. In any case, the Newfoundlanders, who 
feel their vital interests to be crippled by the action of France, are 
in a position to force this question once more to the front, and, if 
they are wise, they will do so while Mr. Chamberlain remains at 
the Colonial Office. The modus vivendi by which the British 
Foreign Office escaped from disagreeable responsibilities some 
years ago at the cost of Newfoundland requires annual renewal by 
the Colonial Legislature, which is nearing the limits of its patience. 
One may safely assume that Sir James Winter, the Premier of 
Newfoundland, informed the Colonial Office during his recent 
visit that he does not expect the Colonial Parliament to continue 
its complaisance. The question cannot, therefore, remain in the 
background. The St. James’s Gazette has recently discussed it in a 
lucid and well-informed article. “Lord Salisbury has explained 
the difficulty by declaring that Newfoundland ‘ has been the sport 
of historic misfortunes.’ Newfoundlanders explain it by the fact 
that their island has for close on two centuries been the sport of 
incompetence in Downing Street. When, in 1715, the Treaty of 
Utrecht put an end to the war of the Spanish Succession it was 
clearly intended that Newfoundland and the neighbouring islands 
were and should remain exclusively and permanently British. 
‘The French King,’ said the treaty, ‘his successors and subjects, 
shal] not lay claim to any right to the said island or islands or to 
any part of it or them.’ At the same time recognizing the fact 
that French fishermen had interests in American waters, the treaty 
went on to give them a right to catch fish and to erect temporary 
stages or huts on the western coast of the island for the purpose 
of drying their fish.” Things were made worse by the Treaty of 
Paris in 1763, which contained a provision for the cession to France 
of St. Pierre and Miquelon as a shelter for French fishermen, his 
Most Christian Majesty solemnly engaging “ not to fortify the said 
islands, and to erect no buildings upon them, but merely for the 
convenience of the fishery.” So far as this treaty was intended to 
bind France, it has been entirely ignored—St. Pierre has been 
turned into a flourishing French Colony with armed forts, and an 
extensive town living wholly by smuggling, in defiance of the 
Newfoundland tariff laws. In 1783 came the Treaty of Versailles 
whereby the British Government engaged to take “the most 
positive measures” to prevent the Newfoundlanders from “ in- 
terrupting in any manner by their competition” the French 
fishery. 
Some years ago the humiliation and friction of 
Her Cais. her position became intolerable to Newfoundland, 
and we received vehement protests from the 
colonists, the result of which was a suggested agreement which, in 
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their opinion, surrendered most of their rights. Then, as the 
writer recalls, “a retaliatory Bill was passed, which the Home 
Government vetoed on the all-conclusive ground that the measure 
would ‘ inflict grave loss on the French fishermen.’” That loss and 
ruin were being inflicted on Newfoundland fishermen was, of 
course, a matter beneath the consideration of Downing Street. So 
the colonists were coerced and bullied into accepting a modus 
vivendi on the Lobster Question, under which British ships have 
been condemned to do police work for the French Government by 
putting down all local competition with the French fishermen. 
Newfoundland now declares, for two reasons, that she will submit 
to this treatment no longer. In the first place, she maintains that 
on its merits it is high time for the modus vivendi made for the 
convenience of Downing Street to be revised or abolished, and, in 
the second place, the local situation has been entirely revolu- 
tionized by the discovery within the last decade of vast stores of 
mineral wealth—coal, iron, and copper—lying principally along 
the very coast now blocked by the French. The present attitude of 
Newfoundland is thus summarized, and while we deplore the recent 
action of the local Legislature in delivering the community into 
the clutches of a contractor we think the great majority of English- 
men will feel that Newfoundland’s present demands are not un- 
reasonable. The reader’s attention is directed to Mr. McGrath’s 
article in this number. 


The only important colonial day in the House of 
Commons during the past month was on August 
2nd, when Mr. Chamberlain unfolded his scheme 
for aiding our distressed West Indian Colonies. These com- 
munities are being ruined by our pig-headed attachment to a 
spurious form of Free Trade, which enables foreign nations to 
establish by means of bounties on sugar what is practically a pro- 
tective system in British home markets against imports from 
British Colonies. True Free Trade principles, as understood by 
that eminent Free Trader, Sir Louis Mallet, necessitate the 
destination of these bounties by countervailing duties if necessary, 
and until Her Majesty’s Government have screwed themselves up 
to the pitch of smashing this odious form of Protection Great 
Britain will only be a Free Trade country in name, and British 
Colonies will be wrecked because British statesmen are not genuine 
Free Traders. We have already argued this question at length, 
and shall repeatedly recur to it, so we may dismiss it for the 
moment to note the paltry and costly policy of doles in which the 
country finds itself involved owing to the want of clear thought 
and resolute action as regards these abominable foreign bounties. 
In fairness to Mr. Chamberlain it should, however, be pointed out 


DOWN WITH 
BOUNTIES. 
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that he is in favour of restoring Free Trade as between colonial 
with home markets, and may eventually be able to do it, but for 
the present this course, which is dictated by common-sense and 
justice, is postponed. Instead, the House of Commons, in addition 
to the £120,000 previously voted, is asked to agree to the following 
programme involving large, and progressive liabilities :—(1) An 
agricultural and botanical department under the management of 
Dr. Morris, of Kew, which will cost £4,500 this year and £17,000 
annually in the future. (2) Improved communication between the 
West Indies and Canada, New York, and London, and between the 
islands themselves—£5,000 a year this year and £20,000 in future 
years. (3) Model sugar factories for Barbadoes, Antigua, and St. 
Kitts. Private capitalists to advance £750,000, on which we are 
to guarantee 3 per cent. for ten years. You must first catch your 
capitalists. We have no doubt these palliatives have been care- 
fully thought out, but we cannot profess to admire them as a 
policy, and we believe the West Indian capacity for absorbing 
doles will be inexhaustible so long as her staple product is denied 
fair access to the home market. We earnestly hope that Mr. 
Chamberlain will crown his brilliant colonial career by stopping 
the French from killing our sugar-growing Colonies—Queensland 
and the Mauritius as well as the West Indies. The other nations 
seem to be fairly amenable, and are growing somewhat weary ot 
subsidizing their beet producers, but the French realize that 
bounties damage the British Empire more than they hamper the 
French taxpayer, so they absolutely refuse to abandon them. This 
is surely the occasion for a strong British statesman to say to 
France “If you don’t abolish your bounties we will by inposing 


equivalent duties.” The mere declaration would probably effect 
the desired end. 
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